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Start of the third race for the Gold Cup in a strong breeze that attained a velocity of 25 miles. 


Norway and Sweden Take International Cups 


Invaders Prove Too Much for American “Sixes” 
While “May Be” Takes Scieilieuatiaas Gold Cup 


By Herpert L. Stone avd Witit1am H. Taytor 


the invaders from seven European nations defeated 


\" ERICAN yachting pride received a severe jolt when 


the best we could produce in two weeks of racing 
off Oyster Bay for our much coveted Seawanhaka Cup, 


and for the Scandinavian 
Gold Cup, which we have 
held for just one year since 
Herman F. Whiton won it 
in the Lanai, sailing in 
Norwegian waters. The best 
we had was not good 
enough, and the conclusion 
is inescapable that we have 
yet a lot to learn, both in 
design and rig, from other 
yachting countries. 

It is, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected that those who have 
been using the International 
Rule longer than we know 
more about it than we do, 
and yet we have been de- 
signing and building under 
the rule here for six years, 
and our largest open class, 
the six-metre, is to that rule. 

There is no doubt left in 
the minds of any that saw 
those races on Long Island 
Sound that the best boats 
won. Any one of four of the 
foreign yachts was good 


Li 





Noreg, owned by Crown Prince Olaf, of Norway, won the Seawan- 
haka Cup. She was well sailed by Magnus Konow. 


“Noreg’” Wins Seawanhaka Trophy 


enough to turn the trick, and in the Gold Cup series, the 
only one in which all eight countries participated, the 
American boat did not win a single race, and the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club had the pleasure of 


handling on its home course 
a race between three Scan- 
dinavian countries for a 
Scandinavian trophy. And 
a most interesting series it 
proved to be, with the boats 
soevenly matched that each 
had won two races before 
the Swedish May Be, sailed 
by her owner, Sven Salén, 
came through with a third 
win and took the cup. 

The two solid weeks of 
racing started with the 
series for the Seawanhaka 
Cup between the Norweg- 
ian challenger, Noreg, 
owned by Crown Prince 
Olaf, and sailed by Magnus 
Konow, Norway's best 
helmsman, and the Clytie, 
owned by Henry Piant and 
sailed in the series by C. 
Sherman Hoyt. These two 
skippers have met before, 
and in 1925, when Konow 
sailed the Oslo here, the 
United States team won by 
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four races to two. The deed of gift of the Seawanhaka 
Cup calls for a match between two countries only, which 
accounts for the fact that none of the other foreign 
boats entered, Norway being the first to challenge. This 
series went to five races before the Noreg got the re- 


Henry B. Plant’s Clytie was outclassed by Noreg in the Seawanhaka 
Cup match. 


quired three. It was finished just in time for the Gold 
Cup event to start on September 24th. In this latter 
series one American yacht was called upon to meet seven 
boats, each representing a foreign nation. Only first place 
counted in this event, the cup going to the boat first to 
win three races. After the third race each yacht that had 
not won a race was eliminated. 


The Seawanhaka Cup Series 
The outstanding thing about the Seawanhaka Cup 
series was that it was unexpectedly light weather which 
permitted the Clytie, that we had all supposed was a heavy- 


ty 


re 
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Noreg leading the American defender Clytie at the start of one of the races for the Seawanhaka Cup. 


weather boat, to hang on and stretch the series out to the 
limit of five races. The humor of thesituation is not fully ap- 
parent unless one remembers the circumstances surround- 
ing the trial races for this series. The selection committee 
went to the trouble of taking the whole six-metre fleet 
down to Buzzards Bay and back so that they would have 
a better chance to pick a heavy-weather boat, the rumor 
having drifted across the Atlantic that the Norwegians 
were sending over a heavy-weather boat, and the expec- 
tation being for that kind of weather in late September. 

On the strength of the showing the boats made there, 
the Clytie, sailed by Sherman Hoyt at the invitation of her 
owner, Vice-Commodore Henry B. Plant, was picked. 
And she is a good heavy-weather boat according to our 
Long Island Sound standards. Only it seemed that what 
we needed, when the series came around, was a light- 
weather boat. 

Along came the Noreg, with her long hull and small sail 
plan, and as we watched her perform in the few breezes 
she got a chance to sail in before the series started our 
ideas of heavy-weather six-metre boats changed, and the 
change did not flatter the Clytie. 





Lea, owned by F. E. R. Nichols and sailed by “‘Corny’”’ Shields, in 
the rough going of the third day of the Gold Cup series. 
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The three Scandinavian “‘Sixes’’ left in the Gold Cup race after the other five contenders had been eliminated. Left to right: Noreg, 
Merenneito and May Be. 


The day of the first race, September 17th, brought a 
middling fresh breeze, and the boats and crews were early 
at the line, established a mile or so off Center Island. 
With Hoyt in the Clytie were Henry Plant, Manning 
Jacob and Henry Hoyt, while Magnus Konow, skipper of 
the Noreg, had O. D. Simonsen, Jr., J. Tullin Thams, 
world’s champion ski-jumper, and Ragnar Waage in his 
crew. 

Nobody yet knows whether Sherman Hoyt made that 
first leeward start intentionally or not, but a chorus of low 
moans arose aboard the committee boat as the pair of 
them went away with the Noreg out ahead and square on 
the Clytie’s wind. Hoyt seemed to be holding off and let- 
ting his boat foot, while Konow pinched the Noreg a little. 
As the series went on we learned that Konow wasn’t 
pinching the Noreg at all—she just naturally points 
higher than the Clytie and keeps going. 





a oe x 
The Finnish challenger Merenneito, at her best in light winds, was 
a beautiful job of designing and building. 


After the first mile Konow wasn’t bothering the 
Clytie’s wind much — he was too far ahead of her, point- 
ing higher, moving faster, and going away all the time 
for the two rounds of the six-mile course. And that is the 
whole story of the first race. 

The story of the next two races was something else 
again. It took three days to run them off because, one 
day, the breeze was so light and fluky that they couldn't 
finish inside the four-hour time limit. 

The Monday race, the second of the series, was really 
saved for America by a rain squall, just before the start, 
which killed most of the wind. Hoyt was first over the line 
and with his wind well clear, and our ‘‘heavy-weather”’ 
Clytie, in very light breezes, walked out ahead and despite 
the desperate efforts of Konow to keep clear of Hoyt’s 
backwind the American boat gave him.a-heavy dose of it 
on both windward legs and increased her lead all the way 





May Be, sailed by her owner, Sven Salén, won the Gold Cup for 
Sweden. Her big jib, which played an important part in her victory, 
is shown. 
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Start of the first race for the Gold Cup, showing all eight yachts coming for the line. 


around the triangle. It was Clytie’s best performance, for 
the next day she was behind for nearly three-quarters of 
the way around the windward and leeward course. 
Then a shift of wind put her in a position to reach the 
weather mark and left Konow, who had let Hoyt split 
tacks with him, to leeward. And that was that, with the 
series two-to-one in our favor and the promise of another 
light day on the morrow. 

The weather was certainly light enough for that decisive 
race — the lightest in which they managed to finish at all. 
With Clytie starting to leeward with her wind clear, and 
walking right out ahead of the Noreg for the first mile, the 
Seawanhaka Cup must have thought it was going to stay 
home for another year or two. But — very much but. 
The course that day was a triangle, with the first leg to 
windward, and they both overstood the mark on the first 





De Ruyter (Holland) lost her mast the day it breezed up. 


leg, drifting along on the starboard tack toward the Long 
Island shore. 

Of course, by all the rules of the game, Hoyt should 
have stayed between his opponent and the buoy; but 
they had, as I say, overstood, the breeze was of the 
lightest, and there was.the risk of overrunning the time 
limit, which Hoyt naturally did not want to do with the 
race apparently in his pocket. So he tacked, and let 
Konow stand in close to the shore at Bayville alone. There 
was nothing to it — if the wind held, or if the wind, as a 
light southwester should in these waters, hauled more 
southerly off that shore. Which it didn’t. 

Instead, it hauled westerly, left Hoyt practically 
becalmed to leeward of the mark with the tide against 
him, and brought the Noreg galloping up with a good rap 
full and an easy lay for the buoy, which she rounded with 
a three-and-a-half minute lead. That, to all intents and 
purposes, was the end of the series. Clytie picked up all 
but a minute of the Noreg’s lead in the next ten miles, but 
she couldn’t catch her. The next and last day, with the 
score tied up, brought a fresh westerly breeze that cooked 
Clytie’s chances from the start. Hoyt picked the weather 


berth that day for his start, the only time in the series. 
But it did not help any, because Noreg, pointing better 
and moving faster, walked up under his lee in the first 
hundred yards, forced him about, and sat on him for the 
whole 12 miles. 

And that is the story of the Seawanhaka Cup series. 
Clytie won one race on her merits and one on a break; 
Noreg won two on her merits and one on a break, and 
Magnus Konow was elected the wiliest skipper that has 
sailed on Long Island Sound in a long time. 

In some quarters there is a tendency to criticize the 
handling of Clytie. This is entirely unjustified. Hoyt was 
up against a helmsman in Konow, whose equal is rare and 
who has few superiors, and Konow had the best boat — a 
boat with which he could do things that would be impos- 
sible for the Clytie. The American boat was simply out- 
classed and no other skipper in Clytie, or in any other 
American boat, with the possible exception of an extremely 
light-weather craft which would have had her own weather 
three days out of five, could have won the series. 


How May Be Won the Gold Cup 
The series for the Scandinavian Gold Cup brought 
together the largest international fleet that ever raced 
in this country, if not in Europe as well. The flags of 
seven foreign nations snapped from the sterns of seven 
‘‘Sixes’’ at Oyster Bay, each the pick of the six-meter fleet 
of its respective country. To meet the invaders, intent on 
(Continued on page 100) 





The British challenger English Rose, sailed by her designer, 
Morgan Giles. 
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The skipper takes a cast of the lead. 





Running before a fair wind under squaresail. 
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Mac, who just wasn’t born to be a cook. 


Primrose IV Wins Through Again 


Of Her Westward Homeward Passage, via Iceland and the Labrador 


By Warwick M. Tompkins 


haze of a placid June evening. Spotless in her new 

white paint, her sails barely filled by the lightest of 
southerly breezes, Primrose IV slipped past the Nab, one 
of the mystery towers erected during the war, and headed 
for Dover. Skipper Ames streamed the log while I took a 
beam bearing on the squat tower. We thus took our de- 
parture from England. Newport lay 4,000 miles ahead, at 
the end of a course which no American yacht had yet 
completed. 

Little need here to describe the Primrose or to go into 
great detail as to our preparations. The ship is known to 
all who follow small boat cruising. The preparations were 
almost the same as those recorded last year when this 
fine, able schooner designed by Alden, this fifty feet of 
real ship, crossed the Atlantic. Instead of stores for 60 
days we carried enough — proportionately worked out — 
for 100 days. A hundred and forty gallons of fresh water 
was in the tanks and in the well-seasoned cask. In the 
lazarette were a few five-gallon tins of water for un- 
expected but possible emergencies. 

Besides the owner and skipper, Fred Ames, and the 
writer, we had in the ship’s company Jack Bishop, who had 
made a long cruise in the same ship two years before and 
proved that he could more than pull his weight. Francis 
La Farge, last of our crowd to arrive, was as yet some- 
thing of an unknown quantity. He had done considerable 
summer cruising single-handed but had never really been 
on ‘‘deep water”’ in a ship like the Primrose. If I may jump 
ahead of my story to say so, he proved a splendid, ef- 
ficient seaman. In this rather brief account of a long cruise 
I might as well say right now that I could never ask for 
more cheerful, courageous, or more able comrades on a 
cruise than these two, who, on the ship’s articles, which 
we signed to avoid passport difficulties and expense, were 
declared ‘‘ Able Seamen”’ at a salary of one cent a month. 
Then we had Fred Rearden, considerably older than any 


yi CATHERINE'’S great light was gone, lost in the 


of the rest of us, a veteran of the later sailing ships. Twice 
he had rounded Cape Stiff in a windjammer, and, as a 
shipmate of his on the Gull, in the Fastnet Race of 1926, 
I had grown very close to this big, powerful Irishman with 
his lithe six feet two inches of muscle and his charming 
brogue. Better seaman was never made, nor truer friend. 

Then there was the incorrigible *‘Mac’’— Thomas 
Macadam Sherwen. Good natured, smiling, quick-witted 
Mac, plucky little devil who just wasn’t born to be a sailor 
or, for that matter, a cook. But here he was, not yet sea- 
sick as the Nab vanished astern. 

Skipper Fred Ames has done almost as much ocean 
cruising, I guess, as any American yachtsman of anywhere 
near his age. Quick to make decisions, loving the sea, proud 
of his ship, possessor of an even disposition, he too stands 
as one of the best skippers and shipmates I’ve ever had. 

As the historian of the Eleanor and perpetrator of a few 
other attempts at small boat literature, the writer humbly 
begs permission to introduce himself anew as navigator, 
bo’s’un, and sailmaker of the expedition. 

For two days the calm and haze hung over us while we 
crawled along towards the Straits of Dover. Eighty- 
seven miles was all we made despite constant, enthusiastic 
and optimistic setting of light canvas every time a puff 
came along. Gradually puffs started coming from the 
north. With a steadily growing norther rushing down to 
meet us came heavy rain. Taking the wind abeam and 
then on the bow we first reached and then beat up to 
Dover, getting totally unsatisfactory glimpses of an un- 
identifiable stretch of coast and watching a couple of 
Paris-bound planes thundering through the murk, flying 
low. The weather, so the chorused reply of Scot and Irish- 
man informed us below when we wrote up the log at 
eleven on the third day, was ‘‘ bloody awful.” 

And this, though we didn’t know it, was but the mild 
beginning to what can only be called a damned uncom- 
fortable ten days. 
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The crew of Primrose IV, wearing their Faroe caps. The skipper 
in the center. 


Rain, constant low-hanging clouds with traces of fog, 
the proverbially vile head seas which a half-gale whips 
up in the shallow North Sea, and the perils of tides, 
steamers, and banks afford the materials for all the un- 
pleasantness I can imagine. No, I’m doing the Primrose 
an injustice. She might have leaked or been wet below, 
but, of course, being the Primrose IV, she never got 
her main cabin damper than the drip of oilers would 
make it. 

The Northeast Varne buoy affording us the first fix 
we'd had since leaving Beachy Head 18 hours before, 
gave us an inkling of what we could expect of the tides. 
I was considerably out of position despite my most care- 
ful plotting. Here is the problem I faced and which had 
me nearly gray-headed: Supposing the ship is at a point 
called A. Her course, we’ll say, is due north. She is beating 
into steep seas, fighting gallantly as close hauled as she 
will go but making an undeterminable amount of leeway. 
Reference to the chart gives the following information: 


At A the tide runs, flooding, in a true direction of 41 
degrees at a speed of one knot five hours after high water 
at Dover. Four hours after high water at Dover it is 
running 52 true, speed one and a half knots. Three hours 
after high water its course is 58 and its speed maybe 
three knots. And so on, for all the hours after and all the 
hours before, when it runs at varying directions and 
speeds. 

While bucking Channel steamers raced past with 
greenfaced passengers clinging weakly to lee and weather 
rails, Primrose slogged past the chalk cliffs, Sherwen, 
Rearden, and the writer lying rather completely sub- 
merged in the washing scuppers, very, very unhappy. 


‘Bishop sat on the fence, as it were, regarding mal de mer. 


He couldn’t join the miraculous Ames and La Farge at 
their revolting meals, nor would he come out and out — 
no joke intended — and join the rest of us. 

The Goodwin Sands enticed us close enough to have a 
good look at them and their dotted wrecks one night 
when a slight break in the weather had encouraged us to 
think things were definitely changing. How in the world 
lifeboat crews ever get anyone off the Goodwins is a puz- 
zle to us. One look sufficed to inspire the terror that the 
mere name has for Channel sailormen. 

But our sightseeing was rudely cut off — more rain, a 
weather-going tide, and higher wind marking the onset 
of another nasty night. 

By now we were congratulating ourselves on the fisher- 
man hatch that had been put on the Primrose. This 
structure, as one yachty Englishman had said scathingly, 
‘didn’t do her looks any good,”’ but it was keeping us un- 
believably dry below and affording great comfort to that 
half of our two-man night watches who wasn’t at the helm. 
The hatch stood three feet above the deck with a per- 
manent, 18-inch coaming designed to keep out any solid 
water that could come aboard even in the heaviest 
weather. Sliding hatch boards — which we had.to use but 
once when heavy rain came from dead aft — made it pos- 
sible to shut the hatch completely and, the scuttle in 
place, it defied all weather. As a cruising rig I’ve never 
seen anything that equalled that hatch. Half-inch plate 
glass windows it had in each side, with another one ahead. 
By sitting on a folding seat on the bulkhead a perfect 
lookout could be kept from this shelter when the ship was 
hove-to, and, dry, warm, comfortable, the helmsman’s 
relief could sit therein, chatting with the man at the 
wheel. At the foot of the companion ladder was a grating 
designed to let any water whith might get aboard slosh 
straight into the bilge, there to be pumped out by our 
wonderful, ten-inch diaphragm pump. Personally, I never 


f Getting ready to set the jib (left). Looking down 
from aloft, showing abbreviated cockpit. The navi- 
gator’s ‘‘chart room” (right). 
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Yawl Joan at Iceland, before she was lost. 


could see how the hatch hurt Primrose’s appearance ap- 
preciably, and when one weighs appearance against dry 
cabin floors and lots of fresh air when most boats would 
be unbearably stuffy, most of us are quite willing to 
sacrifice a few streamlines to utility. 

The story of our run up the North Sea for the first week, 
as told by the log, is a discouraging one to read. Things 
grew steadily worse. All hands were worn with the jarring 
and pitching. Sleep was out of the question. Then we came 
to the Dogger Bank — wreck-dotted, covered with seas 
beginning to break. Thumbing my nose at a barometer 
which consistently stayed at 30.23 we put the ship about 
and, taking the wind abeam, ran 60 miles to the eastward 
into deeper water. For a time things were easier but dawn 
found all of us below lying awake in our bunks, hanging 
on hard, listening to the thunder of waters on deck and 
the howl of the mounting wind. Eventually we hove-to. 
The ship seemed as weary as we. After a hard tussle with 
confounded English rope — hard-laid stuff which never 
did soften — we got all but a reefed foresail off her and 
lay hove-to with the wind and sea just forward of the 
beam. 

Thirty hours later, sailing once more, Rearden was 
simply knocked off his feet by terrific abdominal pains 
which he suspected were attributable to appendicitis. 
Violently seasick all week, he had insisted on standing his 
watches but now he was simply down and out. To see a 
man lie in agony in his bunk, with aid hundreds of miles 
away and you helpless, is one of the evilest things I can 
imagine. We were a pretty sobered outfit. Denmark was 


Primrose IV (left). Center: Hoisting the ensign at 
half-mast in honor of Nutting and the crew of the 





Battle Harbor, Labrador, was made in 10 days from Iceland. 


close at hand but neither Ames nor the rest of us knew 
anything about the little harbor towns we would reach, 
none of us knew a word of Danish. Almost the width of 
the North Sea, to the west, lay Edinburgh. Ames decided 
to try for it. Around wheeled the Primrose and raced for 
Scotland. A calm developed and we put on the power until 
the norther renewed about midday. Then, fighting time, 
frightened by that suddenly old, lined face of our Wild 
Irishman, we crowded on racing sail. The schooner an- 
swered well. At better than nine knots we tore westward. 
Feeling our way through a thick fog we made Berwick, 
on the borderline of Scotland and England, and a train 
took our sick man to Edinburgh where a doctor ordered 
him to a hospital. 

Heavy-hearted, we loaded the ship down with a 
thousand pounds of coal, refilled our water breaker, and, 
after a strenuous twelve hours of toil, stood out to sea 
again in a steady rain. 

The usual head winds, fogs, and rain stayed with us 
while we said everything uncomplimentary we could 
think of to the North Sea. Pentland Firth, dreaded pas- 
sage-way between Scotland and the Orkneys, seemed the 
obvious path for us with these northerly winds, so we 
made preparations to slip through there. The sailing di- 
rections were explicit and extremely discouraging. If a 
small boat hits a weather-going tide in Pentland Firth — 
well, the results are not pleasant to contemplate. Just as 
we were breaking out double lashings and preparing to rig 
thwartship lifelines, however, the fickle wind shifted to 
the west and let us slip past Fair Isle, leaving the Shet- 
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Leiv Eriksson when passing Cape Farewell. Right: } 











Brisk sailing. \ 
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lands to starboard, the Orkneys to port. Two hundred 
and ten miles away lay the Faroes. 

The old Atlantic was good to us. The long swells were a 
great relief after the sharp breakers of the North Sea. 
And with a force five westerly abeam Primrose tore off 
the miles under a blue sky, across a blue ocean. The 
Faroes, sheer, purple in the distance, rose out of the next 
late sunset which ringed the northern half of the horizon. 
We were getting far north, you see. Thirty hours after 
escaping the North Sea we crept through the half light of 
a two o'clock sunrise into sleeping Thorshaven, there to 
anchor in the same berth occupied by Leiv Eiriksson and 
Shanghai before us. 

All of the fine, upstanding Faroese, apparently, spoke 
English. All were as kindly to us as we could ask, and, 
with our prized Faroe sweaters — the finest sea garments 
imaginable — and our Faroe caps, we carried away, 36 
hours later, pleasant memories of Thorshaven. Our de- 
parture was made in a thick, thick fog through which we 
groped along the face of sheer cliffs, feeling our way by 
echoed shots of our invaluable Very pistol until it became 


evident that it would be impossible to attempt the pas- -. 


sage of a long and narrow fiord which, leading directly 
westward, would have saved us some miles. Bearing east- 
ward for five miles we escaped the fog and stood around 
the northern end of the archipelago, there to square away 
to fair breezes that pushed us on toward Reykjavik. 
The run to Iceland was quite uneventful, barring the 
one day when we got a half-gale from the east. According 
to our policy we shortened sail simply to be comfortable— 
the weather looked as though it would be worse than it 
eventually proved — and sailed for 24 hours under fore- 
sail alone. Despite the fact that big, following seas made 
steering difficult we stepped off 160 miles between noon 
sights and would probably have made a record run for 
Primrose had we wished to carry a reefed main. We were 
cruising, however, not racing, and a cruiser in the Arctic 
does well to take in sail early rather than late, to value 
comfort and ease of mind above a slightly higher speed. 
Nearing Iceland the clockwise current which circles the 
entire island picked us up and hurried us along. The one 
day in which we experienced its full strength found us a 





Passing a North Sea fishing boat. 


full 40 miles ahead of our D.R. after 24 hours of sailing. 
Our landfall was made when we expected it but an at- 
tempt to verify our position by compass bearings proved 
futile. Made utterly useless by local attraction, the bear- 
ings plotted put us almost 50 miles from our actual fix. 
It is most disconcerting, this departure of the faithful 
eompass from ways of veracity and trust. It makes a 
sailor seem suddenly very helpless and lost. Time and 
‘again we'd pass over spots where a sudden swing of 180 
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degrees in our compass would emphatically warn us to 
trust it not. Theoretically this deviation will not affect a 
ship beyond the hundred fathom curve. We discovered 
such powerful disturbances in waters of nearly this 
depth, however, that we discounted this sailing direction 
information as misleading and unreliable. 

Off Cape Reykjanes, a remarkable, long, low promon- 
tory at the southwestern corner of the island, we were be- 
calmed throughout one night while we watched steam and 





Wet weather in the North Sea. 


vapors of countless hot springs drift through the rays of 
the powerful Cape light. Reykjavik, only 40 miles away, 
persuaded us to put on the motor when morning brought 
no wind, and by midday we had anchored and been 
granted pratique inside the fine, artifical harbor of this 
bustling, wide-awake city of the Far North. 

Knowing full well that shore life would invite procrasti- 
nation we spent our first afternoon at ship’s work. The 
ratiines — fastened at the yard with smooth, Italian 
marline instead of heavier, tarred stuff — had all slipped. 
We relashed them. We scrubbed all whitework, including 
the sides, and painted the deck. Mac, meanwhile, worked 
furiously in his galley, giving it a thorough cleaning even 
unto the darkest corners of the last lockers. When we 
went proudly ashore for a well-earned supper Primrose 
IV, with her great ensign astern and the Cruising Club 
burgee at the fore, looked as trim as any Navy-kept craft. 

Again we were charmed with the welcome of the blue- 
eyed, lithe descendants of the Vikings. Their country 
pleased us less but interested us as much. Vast, broken 
into multi-colored peaks and chasms by volcanic up- 
heavals, spouting boiling waters whose steam drifts away 
to freeze on snow-clad peaks, Iceland is fascinating to a 
southerner — fascinating, yet depressing, with its utter 
lack of trees. Modern to an astounding degree — alack, 
how much alike all the nations grow! — Reykjavik of- 
fered us the latest in music and entertainment. A fine 
theatre with a symphonic orchestra presented ‘Ben 
Hur.” A night club with a Hungarian orchestra afforded 
a pleasant gathering place of evenings. Clad in Parisian 
smartness pretty girls — blonds, naturally — gave us 
curious, half-shy glances as they joined the nightly prom- 
enade of their elders up and down the principal street of 
the town. 

The night before we left another cruising yacht, the 
tiny Joan, of London, anchored not a hundred yards from 
us. She too, her owner, Ernest Sinclair, informed us, was 
following the Viking trail to America. New York was to 
be her destination. With Sinclair was a youthful Cam- 
bridge student filled with admiration for his skipper, a 
London schoolmaster who was attempting to cross the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Start of third heat for the President’s Cup on the Potomac. 
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Miss Syndicate leading Greenwich Folly and 


Sister Syn. 


Washington Regatta Winds Up the Racing Season 


An Unusually Strenuous Summer for the Speed ‘Boats is “Brought to a Close with a ‘Big 
National Regatta. “Miss Syndicate’ Takes President's Cup 


By Hersert L. STONE 
Photographs by M. Rosenfeld 


of national importance than any previous year, and 

that kept the racing men on the jump, it was fitting 
that the wind-up should be held at the national capital, 
over the historic Potomac River course of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club, with the chief event the race for the cup 
sponsored by the President of the United States. 

Six big national or international events during the short 
racing season was a pretty ambitious program, and yet it 
was carried out with success and was productive of more 
interesting sport than we’ve ever before crowded into one 
summer. This was due not so much to new boats of un- 
limited power, as it was to the boats of smaller size, such 
as the 151-class and the 1%-litre boats; to the presence of 
foreign fliers from Great Britain and Germany, and to the 
wonderful popularity of the outboard classes for racing 
purposes and the phenomenal speed they have developed. 
For the real fun of racing and its attendant thrills, the 


[: a season that was filled with more speed boat racing 


outboard boats, at close to 30 miles per, with a big field of 
starters insuring the hottest of competition, provide more 
real excitement and enjoyment than anything of their 
inches yet produced. 

The outboards were out in force at Washington, as they 
have been in every other regatta, and new records in 
competition were made during the two days of racing, 
September 16th and 17th. So rapidly have records fallen 
and been made in these classes that one is left breathless 
in trying to follow the speeds as they have crept up from 
25 to over 30 miles per hour. In the Class B outboards, 
Julius T. Herbst’s Kayo JJ, racing for the Hall-Scott 
Trophy, hung upanewcompetitive record of 26.368 m.p.h., 
while in the C Class, with engines of greater volume, 
E. Pickard, Jr.’s Zero made 30.827 miles, over one 2%- 
mile heat. As many as 16 boats started in some of the 
outboard events at the Washington regatta. 

An unusually attractive program had been arranged by 





Julius Herbst’s Kayo II hung up a new record in Class B outboards. 
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George H. Townsend’s Greenwich Folly, one of the most consistent racing boats ever built, won the first heat for the President’s Cup, 


and then bowed to Miss Syndicate. 


Vice Commodore W. A. Rogers and his committee from 
the Corinthian Yacht Club. For the President’s Cup, won 
last year by L. Gordon Hamersley, in Cigarette, five 
boats showed up, but Cigarette was not on hand and she 
let the cup go by default. George Townsend’s sterling 
racer Greenwich Folly took the lead at the start of the 
first heat and none of her competitors could pass her on 
the six laps of 2% miles each. Sister Syn, a Dodge boat, 
pressed her, but could not get by, and Townsend won the 
heat in what proved to be the best time of the three, her 
average being 52.352 m.p.h. The next day two more heats 
were run and Horace E. Dodge’s Miss Syndicate came 
through in both. In the last heat she was driven by Mrs. 
D. D. Cromwell, who kept ahead of the Folly by good 





A close start in the 15l-class. Baby Ruth in foreground. 


driving. In the second heat Greenwich Folly was over the 
line too soon (it looked from the judges’ beat as if she had 
been pulled over by Sister Syn) and she could never make 
up the time she lost in returning. The summary follows. 


PRESIDENT’S Cup—THREE HEats, EAcu 15 MILEs 


First HEAT 
Boat Owner Elapsed Time Speed 
Greenwich Folly G. H. Townsend 1733.5 52.352 
Sister Syn Mrs. D. D. Cromwell 17:41.9 50.856 
Miss Syndicate H. E. Dodge 29:32 .6 30.464 
Shadowvite G. C. Graves DNF 
SECOND HEAT 

Miss Syndicate H. E. Dodge 17:15.1 52.170 
Baby Chic S. B. Smith 18:01 .9 49.912 
Sister Syn Mrs. D. D. Cromwell 18:14.1 49.811 
Greenwich Folly G. H. Townsend 18:42.8 48 .094 
Shadowvite G. C. Graves 18:46.9 47.918 

THIRD HEAT 
Miss Syndicate H. E. Dodge E7:33..5 51.255 
Greenwich Folly G. H. Townsend 17:50.5 50.46 
Baby Chic S. B. Smith 18:48.1 47 .867 


Total points: Miss Syndicate, 1124; Greenwich Folly, 1050; Sister 
Syn, 685; Baby Chic, 685; Shadowvite, 256. 


In the three heats for the Dodge Memorial Trophy 
Miss Syndicate again showed great speed and consistency, 
beating Greenwich Folly and Sister Syn in straight heats. 
Shadowvite came out for the last heat, but she turned too 
close to a mark buoy and was disqualified for fouling it. 


DopGE MEMORIAL TROPHY—THREE Heats, Eacu 15 MILes 


First HEAT 


Boat Owner Elapsed Time Speed 
Miss Syndicate H. E. Dodge 17:26.1 51.620 
Greenwich Folly G. H. Townsend 17:39.0 50.991 
Sister Syn Mrs. D. D. Cromwell 19:30.6 46.525 
SECOND HEAT 
Miss Syndicate H. E. Dodge 17:34.6 51.203 
Greenwich Folly G. H. Townsend 17:36.7 51.101 
Sister Syn Mrs. D. D. Cromwell 18:04. 1 49.809 
THIRD HEAT 
Miss Syndicate H. E. Dodge 17:25.1 51.664 
Sister Syn Mrs. D. D. Cromwell 18:09.5 49.564 
Greenwich Folly G. H. Townsend 18:18.9 49.138 
Shadowvite G. C. Graves DNF 


Total points: Miss Syndicate, 1200; Greenwich Folly, 1046; Sister 
Syn, 1009. 


Miss Okeechobee, owned by W. J. Conners, and driven 
by F. G. Erickson, won the race for the Secretary of the 
Navy Cup, and she also beat Roy Keys’ Curtiss-Wilgold 
in the Free-for-All, in the fastest time of the whole regatta. 

The stock runabout classes did not fill particularly well, 
but two Chris-Craft, one driven by Bernard Smith, ran 
almost a dead heat, the one driven by A. Seagren winning 
by only one-tenth of a second, the phenomenal speed 
(for the power) of 34.544 being attained. 

Baby Ruth, owned by O. Y. Schnering, won in the limited 

(Continued on page 104) 








Start of the Class B outboards Won by Kayo II. 
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My first view of the Newson, fast to the little wharf where she had loaded. 


Coastwise in a Four-Master 
By Paut C. WARREN 


experience with sailing craft of various types, 

ranging in size from dories to schooner yachts of 
50 to 80 feet overall, and know something of the joys and 
thrills which they afford, but I had long wanted to know 
the feel of the deck of a big ship, and to experience the 
sensation to be had at the wheel of such a vessel under 
full canvas in a brisk breeze. I recently made a voyage 
on a four-master and for those who may have shared my 
longings, but not my luck, I am undertaking to tell 
something of the experience and of the impressions gained. 

Quite unexpectedly, while on a visit to Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, I was invited by Captain F. C. Melville, 
master of the four-masted schooner James E. Newson, 
to accompany him on a voyage to Edgartown, Mass. I 
was prepared for any eventuality of a sea-going nature, 
having a sea bag with me, and as the Newson was loaded 
and ready to leave on the first favorable chance, I 
promptly accepted the invitation and promised to be on 
hand early the following morning. 

Accordingly, bright and early of a Wednesday morn- 
ing, and in no small degree of elation, I was driven over 
the winding road to Southport, thence a short distance 
east to Sawyer’s icehouse where the Newson had loaded 
her cargo of ice. Topping a quick rise in the road I caught 
sight of her four lofty masts. A few yards more and I 
was looking down on one of the snuggest and most beau- 
tiful little coves imaginable, with the schooner lying 
majestically in the foreground, fast to the little wharf 
where she had loaded. 

Captain Melville met me on the wharf, expressed his 
pleasure that I was going, and escorted me aboard and 
aft to my quarters. A surprise awaited me here, for, 
although I had been told that the after houses of these 
big schooners are commodious and most comfortable, I 
was not prepared for anything quite so luxurious as that 
which I found. Going down a wide companionway we 
came to a small hall, or passage, off which, on the port 
hand, was a large and well-equipped bath room; thence 
into the saloon which was lighted by a large skylight and 
furnished with several comfortable leather and wicker 
armchairs. Off the cabin, on the port side, was an ample 
chart room while to starboard was a large stateroom with 


\ an amateur sailor and skipper I have had some 


a high, built-in berth of about three-quarters width, and 
in this palatial cabin the Captain installed me. Aft of the 
saloon was the captain’s cabin — about 8 by 14 feet — 
with full-width bed, desk and comfortable chairs. 
Forward of the saloon was the mess room, with state- 
rooms for the mate and steward on the port side, and to 
starboard was the pantry, a small companionway to the 
deck, and the bo’s’n’s room. The entire after house was 
finished in oak, birch and maple, in natural colors, giving 
a soft and pleasing effect. All was spotless and shipshape. 
A stove in the mess room served to keep all these quarters 
dry and comfortable. 

Hanging on the forward cabin bulkhead was a framed 
photograph of Mr. James E. Newson, whose name the 
ship bears. It is the likeness of a large, fine looking man 
whose features suggest both strength and kindness. I do 
not know who Mr. Newson was, or is, but I'd like to 
know him for he looks the right sort. 

A stroll along the deck revealed that the ship was in 
good repair and her rigging and gear well kept up. Her 
three cargo hatches were covered with heavy tarpaulins 
and well battened down. 

The forward house was also clean and well kept. The 
entire starboard half was given over to the engine room 
and housed a 16-h.p. Mianus oil engine, with clutch and 
gears necessary for operating the anchor windlass. A 
shaft ran through the house and had drums or winch 
heads on either end for use in hoisting sails or operating 
light cargo booms. The port side had a fair sized galley 
aft and a fo’castle with berths for the men forward. 

The Newson is owned by Crowell & Thurlow, an old 
and successful firm of ship owners and operators, and was 
built at Bath, Maine. She is of 707 gross tons, 629 net 
tons, 180 feet overall, 36 feet beam, 14.9 feet depth of 
hold, and draws a maximum of 16 feet with a load of 1,100 
tons. For this voyage she carried 800 tons of ice and 
drew 14 feet of water. 

She carried a crew of eight men: Captain Melville, 
master; Mr. Robinson (a native of Colombia), mate; 
B. Knudsen (a Norwegian), bo’s’n; the steward (from 
New Brunswick) ; four sailors — two of them, Matson and 
Nick (Norwegian and Swede respectively) are middle- 
aged men and old-time sailors, while Ernest and Iverson 
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(both Swedes) are young men. Last, but of no little 
importance, is Nellie, a little coal-black dog with the 
head, ears and intelligence of a fox terrier. 

The ship had been ready for sea for several days but 
awaited some definite clearing of the weather which for 
some weeks had kept forecasters guessing and builders 
and shipmasters in a stew. On a coastwise run there is 
little to gain and much to lose by blundering out into 
light and variable winds with fog and northeast storms 
almost a certainty, so the wise skipper waits for a fair 
wind, knowing that one or two days of it will put him 





Old Matson at the wheel. 


farther on his way and with less grief than will a week 
of tacking and groping through fogs. 

All that morning the fog rolled in on a S.E. breeze but 
the upper air currents were from the west and there was 
good prospect of a clearing and fair wind by the following 
day. Several natives who passed were hailed by the 
captain with, ‘‘What do you think? Are we going to get 
some clear weather?’’ And the invariable reply was, 
‘Seems like we ought to.’’ Canny and noncommital folk, 
these Maine coast people. 

The captain arranged with the shipper, Mr. Sawyer, 
to send down his large motor boat to help get the ship 
away from the wharf and out into the stream. While 
waiting for the boat dinner was served —fresh cod, 
vegetables, tea and apple pie. A good meal and well 
served by the steward. 

Rain started to fall just as the motor boat came 
alongside, so everybody ‘“‘oiled up.”” Bow and stern lines 
were cast off and hauled in, then spring lines, leaving 
only a slip line as the motor boat set against a hawser 
which was fast to the bow and started to swing the ship’s 
head out and away from the wharf. A Ime was led along 
the deck from the winch forward and made fast to a pile 
nearly abreast the stern. Thus, using the slip line as a 
pivot, the ship was slowly drawn astern and swung until 
her head pointed out. Then, with the motor boat tugging 
valiantly and our mainsail up, we surged slowly ahead 
and down into Boothbay, where we anchored in mid- 
stream. 

Toward evening a series of heavy thunder storms 
brought further signs of clearing as the wind came freshly 
out of the northwest, though it was still foggy outside. 
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Thursday morning brought bright sunshine and an 
easy westerly breeze. About 9:30 the wind freshened and 
the captain ordered sail on. I had always rather wondered 
how a crew of eight or nine men could make sail and handle 
a big vessel and I soon had a convincing demonstration. 

Heavy lines were led aft from either winch head and 
bent onto the spanker halliards — throat and peak — 
which led down to deck blocks. Stops were cast off and, 
with a man holding the slack on each drum and two more 
standing by to belay, the big sail went slowly up, dumping 
barrels of water on the deck as it shook itself out. Then, 
while the lines were being shifted to the mizzen halliards, 
a man went aloft to loose the spanker topsail and hook 
on the heavy chain sheet. This was soon hoisted, sheeted 
out and the tack hauled taut. Mizzen, main and fore- 
sails creaked their way up the masts and all but the outer 
jib were hoisted. Meanwhile the mate had hove short 
the anchor chain and we were ready to sail. 

As the anchor came clear the fore boom tackle was 
shifted to starboard, and the foresail backed sharply over, 
while the spanker was sheeted in tight. Slowly the big 
vessel fell off onto the starboard tack. ‘“‘Slack away your 
fore boom tackle,”’ sang out the skipper, and the foresail 
went over to leeward. ‘Trim your sheets,” and one after 
another sail was sheeted in until it was in proper trim, 
while some of us aft slacked off the spanker sheet. “‘ That'll 
do. Set your topsails,’’ and three men scurried aloft and 
soon the other three topsails had been set. 

During all this time Captain Melville, alert and deci- 
sive, had noted every move, and in calling his orders 
had not raised his voice more than necessary to make it 
carry to the men. Where needed, the orders were relayed 
by the mate or bo’s’n in the same quiet and orderly 








Captain Melville, and Nellie, seated on the lazarette hatch. 


manner. A big ship had been put under way by eight men 
with less noise and commotion than is frequently em- 
ployed by a self-important commuter in buying his 
monthly sixty-ride ticket! 

One of the busiest members of the crew was Nellie, who 
skipped from station to station with the men, knowing 
exactly where they would go next, running occasionally 
to the rail to bark excitedly at some passing boat or back 
to the captain, wagging her little stub tail so violently that 
it actually wagged the dog. 
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Under way at last. Main deck, looking aft. 


Making sail on the Newson. 


While we were making sail I heard a familiar sound 
with a peculiar rhythm — the deep exhaust of a Fairbanks- 
Morse motor—and turned to see the little Arctic 
schooner Bowdoin crossing our bows as she headed for the 
railway at Crowell & Thurlow’s yard, where she was to 
be hauled out and painted preparatory to making her 
fifth voyage — this time for fifteen months — into the 
far north under the command of Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan. Continued luck and achievement to the 
captain and his gallant little ship! 

Outside Squirrel Island we met a strong current setting 
to the eastward, so it became necessary to tack ship. 
‘‘Clew up your topsails,’’ came the order, and all but the 
spanker topsail soon appeared like small deflated bal- 
loons. 

‘‘Haul your foresail to wind’ard,’ 
backed. 

‘‘In with the spanker,”’ and several men on the weather 
crotch tackle brought the big boom almost amidship. 
Slowly, very slowly, the ship’s head came up, for it takes 
speed to enable a ship like this to maneuver briskly, and 
speed comes only with wind. Then headsails were sheeted 
in, foresail boom tackle let go and we gradually gathered 
headway on the port tack. 

The wind was too much in the west to be a fair wind 
and, despite a desire to stand in and “‘hold onto the aids,” 
as a good coasting skipper should, the captain let her 
head off S. by W. % W. All that afternoon we had the 
strong easterly set and logged only two to three knots. 

After sundown the breeze picked up considerably and 
we dipped along into an easy southerly swell. During the 
afternoon and evening I stood three tricks at the wheel 
and enjoyed them greatly, though in light air this ship 
required a good deal of wheeling, and until one gets the 
“feel” he almost certainly overdoes it, and therefore 
labors unnecessarily. 

Watches were on the old four on and four off basis, 
dogged from four to eight in the evening. The mate had 
Nick and Iverson on his watch, while ‘‘ Boz”’ had Mattson 
and Ernest. At night or in thick weather one man 
stood lookout on the fo’castle head, and he and the man 
at the wheel alternated every hour. 

Darkness came on and with it a night of brilliant stars 
— myriads of them — against an inky background. The 
evening star blazed in the west, Polaris hung high in the 
heavens with the Dipper upside down, while other true 


’ and it was promptly 





The long bowsprit and jibboom. 


friends of the navigator stood out conspicuously — Vega 
in the northeast, Regulus and his accompanying ‘‘Sicle”’ 
in the southwest, Spica with its finder stars — the two 
points of the gaff of the “‘Cutter’s Mainsail"’ — in the 
south. Inshore, the lights on Monhegan, the Cuckolds 
and Seguin flashed or gleamed a kindly greeting to us. 

Ernest, relieved by old Mattson, who came aft escorted 
by little Nellie, turned the wheel over with, ‘Sout bye 
Vest, a haalf vest,”’ and old Mattson replied, ‘‘Sowth by 
west, a haaf west,’’ as he stepped onto the steering 
grating. Ernest crossed to leeward where the captain 
was standing and, as he passed on-his way forward, 
repeated ‘‘Sout bye vest, a haalf vest, sir.”’ “ Right,” 
replied the captain, as Ernest slipped into the darkness 
of the deck, accompanied by Nellie, a tiny black shadow. 

About 10:00 o’clock a moon, just past the full, crept 
onto the horizon and seemed to rest there for some 
minutes like a huge glowing pumpkin, then detached 
itself and mounted into the sky, turning to burnished 
silver as it rose. 

Next came a visit to the warm galley where I was 
joined by “Boz” who chatted of old days — voyages 
around the Horn, around the Cape, to Sout Yoryia 
(South Georgia), Awstra-lia, etc., while we made a pot of 
fresh coffee and drank a steaming mug each. 

I elected one more brief trick at the wheel and, with 
such a night and the ship dipping to the easy swells, it 
was one to remember. As I went below I caught a 
glimpse of old Mattson’s face as he stood at the wheel 
and looked up into the beauties of the night. The old 
man has the patient, wistful look of one who has traveled 
far, seen much and philosophized deeply, and as he gazed 
into the night there came a look which indicated that 
out of it he got what he sought — and was satisfied. 

Saturday morning. After six hours of deep sleep I was 
up to find the breeze gone flat and the ship dipping to a 
leaden swell while a heavy haze hung all about us. 
Little showers of rain fell. At ten a little breeze came out 
of the southeast, growing as it came, and we were soon 
stepping along at five knots, with topsails set. 

Just after noon the breeze again went flat and the log 
hung straight down from the rail, so was taken in. For 
several hours we drifted without steerageway. The 
captain alternated between a game of solitaire below, and 
the quarter deck to glance at compass and the fly, 

(Continued on page 82) 














Entrance to the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, from an 
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Morro was shot down by the Oregon. 





The Biography of a Yacht Ensign 


Relating How the Y acht Ensign Came Into ‘Being and How One Was Hoisted Over a Fortress of Spain 
By Captain Epwin T. Pottock, U. S. N. (Ret.) 


service I was retired from active duty, and for nearly 

thirty years I have been in a frame hanging on the 
wall and looking down on many who have asked what I 
was doing there. I am dingy and somewhat faded; some 
of my once brilliant colors have mingled with each other; 
all over me there are signs of age. Still, 1 can remember, 
as if it were yesterday, how men on our huge fighting 
ships off shore, and how men who had fought their way 
through a tropical jungle, raised their tired eyes to me 
and cheered, one glorious day, when they first saw me 
floating over a fortress that had been under another flag 
that very morning. 

You may not remember this, or even hearing of it, for it 
was long before you were born, how the first of my 
brothers appeared. I will tell you the story from the be- 
ginning how we, American Yacht Ensigns, came into 
being, and how, from being a token that we indicated a 
party on pleasure bent, I alone, after many weary days 
and nights, came to be flying over an almost impregnable 
fortress as a sign that United States troops had taken 
possession of it. 

So to begin our family history. In 1840 a yacht club 
was organized at Hoboken, New Jersey, called The 
Model Yacht Club, one of the first in the United States. 
Four years later the now famous New York Yacht 
Club was organized, on New York harbor. Each yacht 
usually had a little distinguishing flag or pennant which its 
owner had designed, and which was flown at a masthead 
or a yardarm when he was on board. However, the yacht 
club wanted some distinguishing mark to indicate that its 
vessels were of a special class. Licenses which would show 
that these vessels were not engaged in trade in the mer- 
chant service were needed. 

On August 7th, 1848, Congress enacted a law which 
provided that the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized 
to ‘‘license yachts”’ and that the vessels use ‘‘a signal of 
the form, size, and colors prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Navy.” The Secretary of the Navy took prompt ac- 
tion, for on August 26th he wrote to the New York Yacht 
Club requesting that the design of a flag for yachts be 
prepared and submitted to him. 

Apparently very careful consideration was given to the 
design, for the Yacht Club replied as follows: 

New YORK YACHT CLUB 
NEw York, January 9, 1849. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Committee appointed by the 

Club to prepare a flag to be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
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Navy it was resolved that the American Ensign with the addition 
of a foul anchor in the union be adopted and that the flag adopted 
be sent to the Honorable Secretary in compliance with his request 
of August 26, 1848, for his approval. 
G. R. J. Bowporn, 
Recording Secretary. 


This brought the reply: 


Navy DEPARTMENT 
February 1, 1849. 
G. R. J. Bowporn, Esq., Recording Secretary, 
New York Yacht Club, New York. 
Sir: 

The design of a flag prepared by a Committee of the New Yosk 
Yacht Club transmitted to the Department with :your commu- 
nication of 9th January, ultimo, is approved. 

I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Y. Mason. 


It took a long time for the Treasury Department to get 
ready to prepare the licenses for yachts as authorized by 
the Act of Congress, as shown by the date of the follow- 
ing letter, just as now it takes a long time to get a yacht 
license. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
September 25, 1849. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to call your attention to the provisions of the 
Act of Congress, approved 7th of August, 1848, entitled “‘An Act 
to Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to license yachts and 
for other purposes,’’ which provides in the Third Section, “that 
all such licensed yachts shall use a signal of the form, size, and 
colors prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, etc.” 

This Department as authorized by that law is about to prepare 
a license for vessels of the description referred to and is desirous of 
knowing what signal, if any, has been prescribed by the Secretary 
ef the Navy under the above cited Act as it will be necessary to 
insert a specific description of it in the instructions to the Collector 
of the Customs. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. N. MEREDITH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


This was replied to with Navy promptness as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT 
September 27, 1849. 
Hon. W. M. MEREDITH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sir: 
In reply to your favor of the 25th instant, I have the honor to 
inform you that under the provisions of the third section of the 
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Act of Congress of the 7th of August, 1848, this Department has 
approved a flag or signal adopted by the New York Yacht Club. 

Transmitted herewith for your information is a description of 
the flag, together with a copy of the letter of approval of the same, 
dated 1st of February, 1849. 

| have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM BALLARD PRESTON. 


At that time the national flag was sometimes made 
with the stars in the union forming a circle, and the 
center of the circle made a very appropriate place for a 
nautical symbol — a foul anchor being selected. It cer- 
tainly does look very well there and in marked contrast 
to the way it appears over the bow at the other end of the 
vacht. Everybody was so well pleased with our appear- 
ance, and since then have been so well satisfied, that no 
one has requested a change. The national ensign, ‘Old 
Glory,” has been changed seventeen times since then when 
additional stars, representing new states, have been added 
to the galaxy, but we remain in our original form. 

At first we were seen on yachts only in home waters, but 
our sphere grew, and it often happened that during the 
decline in American shipping, our yacht ensign on some 
vacht cruising around the world would be seen in parts of 
the seven seas where the 
national ensign seldom 
appeared. They were on 
pleasure bent and _ sailed 
whither they listed; they 
had privileges no merchant 
vessel had and often went 
where no merchant vessel 
had occasion to go, or no 
man-of-war, in glistening 
white or ominous gray, had 
to answer calls of duty. We 
were carried on ships with 
exploring expeditions to the 
wilds of the polar regions, 
or on craft belonging to 
those seeking adventures in 
the South Seas. 

Then again — and here is 
where my special story be- 
gins — during the Spanish- 
American War, we were 
flown on craft fitted out by newspapers to carry their corre- 
spondents to the very scene of hostilities. Those on the 
men-of-war said, whenever any vessel with a yacht flag 
showed up, “‘ There is one of those newsboy boats!” 
But little did they care. Our boats came and went as they 
pleased; they did not have to linger on the blockade off 
Cuba, night and day; they could run over to Jamaica for 
fresh provisions; they could go to the nearest cable sta- 
tion to send and to get ‘“‘news”’ and have a peaceful night 
at anchor. Still, one of us was always in evidence just clear 
cf the blockading force off Santiago de Cuba, where Ad- 
miral Cervera’s fleet lay at anchor until it sailed forth to 
certain destruction on that third of July, 1898. 

I was there for weeks. I saw the little gunboat Suwanee 
with a well aimed shot bring down the Spanish flag, with 
its staff, at Aguadores on July ist, and the next morning, 
from a greater distance I saw a thirteen-inch shell from 
the famous Oregon bring down one flagstaff with its huge 
Spanish flag flying over that famous fortress at the 
entrance to the harbor of Santiago de Cuba. That fortress, 
the Morro, still proudly floated the yellow and red colors 
of Spain from another flagpole. Little did I dream that 
very soon I, small as I was, with my red, white and blue 
mingled together by the heavy tropical rains—TI, a 
modest representative of the United States and of a 
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A historic yacht ensign. The first American flag to fly over the Morro 
at Santiago after the surrender. Its dimensions are 29 by 21 inches. 
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‘licensed yacht’’ — would replace that beautiful flag of 
Spain, even for a few hours. 

I will not attempt to describe the Battle of Santiago of 
July 3rd, when our men-of-war pursued the Spanish 


. ships, hammering them with shot and shell until they were 


forced ashore — the last one, the Colon, with her greater 
power, having got seventy miles to the westward. Nor 
will I tell of the tedious days while we were waiting for 
the surrender of the Spanish forces, when their flags were 
to be hauled down and replaced by the Stars and Stripes. 

Finally all was arranged, and the date was set for July 
17th. The Spanish flags were to be lowered at 9:00 A.m., 
and ‘‘Old Glory” was to be hoisted at noon over the 
palace and the other offices in the city and over the Morro. 
At 9:04 a.m. the Spanish flag over the Morro came slowly 
down. At noon, the hour set for the Army forces to take 
possession of the castle, we watched expectantly for the 
first glimpse of our banner — the visible sign of victory. 
Our men-of-war, the New York, Sampson's flagship, the 
Brooklyn, the Indiana, the plucky little Gloucester, the 
dynamite thrower Vesuvius, and the Vixen were to fire a 
national salute of 21 guns in its honor. 

Some of the smaller craft, including some newspaper 
‘‘yachts,” went into the harbor at noon to see what they 
could see on the other side 
of the mountain. On the 
war-ships outside the salut- 
ing guns’ crews waited and 
waited, but no flag appeared 
over the Morro. One o'clock 
came; then two o'clock; at 
half past two Admiral 
Sampson rather sadly, I 
think, gave the order to 
‘“secure the saluting guns.”’ 
A few minutes. later the 
watchful eyes.on the bridge 
of the New York saw a small 
American flag cfawl slowly 
up the Morro flagstaff. The 
fact was reported to the 
Admiral, but the psycholog- 
ical moment had passed — 
no salute was to be fired. 
Thus by a very few minutes 
did J, a little bedraggled 
yacht ensign, miss having the sound of great guns acclaim 
my appearance over a gigantic fortress — for it was I who 
was flying in the breeze on that flagstaff over the Morro of 
Santiago de Cuba! 

Perhaps I had better tell you how it happened and how 
I came to be in the possession of my present owner. After 
victory was assured came the impatient waiting for the 
surrender of the city and of the fortress, and then the very 
impatient waiting on July 17th until J showed up over the 
latter, and remained proudly waving in the breeze until 
sunset. The next morning the Army officer in charge 
replaced me by a regular American ensign. On the follow- 
ing day a party of officers from the New York visited the 
Morro, and among them was my present owner. He 
talked to the Lieutenant in command and told him how 
the ships had waited for hours to fire a national salute, but 
finally had to give it up. The Lieutenant's reply was he 
had had too much else to do to think about hoisting the 
colors on the day of the surrender. 

‘‘How did you happen to hoist a yacht flag?’”’ 

‘“‘Oh! One of those newspaper correspondents came up 
here that afternoon and asked me if we weren't going to 
hoist an American flag. When I told him that we had been 
traveling light, he said that he would be back in a few 

(Continued on page 96) 











Sea Dream III—A Successful 42-Foot Cruiser 























One of the most successful of the standardized power cruisers of the year was the 42-footer Sea Dream III, owned by G. deFreest 
Larner, of New York. Successful not only because she proved herself an able, comfortable boat, capable of going anywhere along the 
coast, but also because she won such trying long distance races as the Block Island, the Cruiser Championship, the Craig Trophy, 
and other events. Sea Dream was designed and built by the Elco Works,being one of their 42-foot standardized cruisers. Her accom- 
modations are most complete, and are laid out to give the maximum in convenience and comfort, below and on deck. 
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SUNSET CALM. 
From an etching by Frederic M. Gardiner. 
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The ship Henry B. Hyde, pictured on the opposite page in her prime, as she looked when she laid her bones on the 
Virginia sands near Cape Henry some years ago. 


The Month in Yachting 


Closing Star Class Events of the Season 


HS DLED by two veteran sailors, the Star boat Undine, 
newest member of the Chesapeake Bay Fleet of the Inter- 
national Star Class Yacht Racing Association, walked away with 
the second annual series for the trophy presented for Chesapeake 
racing by Sir Thomas Lipton. Undine won each of the races of the 
September series, hands down. 

The Johnson brothers, Graham and Lowndes, both members of 
the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, easily outsailed the other ten 
entries, nine of which were from the Gibson Island Club. The 
defeated contenders included the Shark, the defending holder of 
the trophy, and the Mackerel, which sailed into a three-cornered 
tie at the Star Class international series earlier in the month. 

Mackerel finished second in the Lipton series, defeating Por- 
poise, sailed by Richard and Taylor Kenney, by only one point. 
Mackerel was sailed by Harold Wharton Smith, of the Gibson 
Island Club, while J. Rulon Miller, Jr., owns and handles the 
Shark. The latter finished fifth. 

The three races of the series were sailed off Claiborne, Md., 
under the direction of the regatta committee of the Chesapeake 
Bay Yacht Club of Easton, which holds the trophy in trust. 
Robert H. Blain was chairman of the regatta committee. 

Ideal weather marked the three days of the series, the second 
of which was brought to a close with a smoker tendered the racing 
men by the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club. 

A new Lipton Trophy was competed for by the Star Class this 
year during the Atlantic Yacht Club Race Week. The disqualifica- 
tion of Duncan Sterling, due to his having the wrong number on 
his sail, brought about a tie between Fleet Star and Eleanor. The 
sail-off on Labor Day was won by T. D. Parkman, owner and 
skipper of the former yacht. 

Earl De Moe and his Dream Star returned from Providence in 
time to win the U. S. Shipping Board Trophy on Lake Michigan. 
The event was held by the Chicago Yacht Club. This famous 
trophy was previously raced for by the Chicago “Pups,” but 
was diverted to the Star Class this year. Commodore Elliott, 
representing the Sheridan Shore Yacht Club, finished second. 
The weather conditions were so bad that five of the larger yachts 
were disabled, but all the Stars came through and finished. 





Copyright 


A North Atlantic graybeard. Taken from the S.S. Canadian 
Raider by C. C. Dixon, on a voyage from Montreal to London. 
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Spindle, a handsome and able 68-foot power cruiser owned by Frank J. Fahey, of Boston, leaving Marblehead. Spindle 
was designed and built by the George Lawley & Son Corp., and is powered with two Sterling Dolphin motors. 


New Charter Granted 


The Star Class has just granted its first charter for a new 1928 
fleet to be known as the Great South Bay Fleet. Among its charter 
members are: W. H. Picken, Acting Secretary, 800 Riverside 
Drive, New York City; L. T. Parsons, Paul Bigelow, O. H. 
Blackman, and J. J. Atwater. Stars in the various clubs from 
Bayshore to Westhampton will be included in the fleet, which 
will number from ten to fifteen boats in 1928. The fleet has already 
signified its intention of sending a challenger to the Pacific Coast. 
The eliminations will probably be held during Great South Bay 


Race Week. 


*, 


Lorna Whittelsey, of Greenwich, Conn., although only 15 years 

old, has been sailing successfully against the best on the Sound 

this season. She was the only successful invader of Massachusetts 

waters this summer, winning the Woman’s Championship for 
Indian Harbor. 


For.the third time Ernest Ratsey has won the Western Long 
Island Sound eliminations for the midwinter championships, to be 
held at Havana early next February. Gravesend Bay will be 
represented by T. D. Parkman. As the season along the Atlantic 
coast closed, the southern Star fleets went into action. New 
Orleans starts its Cuban eliminations October 1st and Star racing 
in the West Indies and in Australasia soon will be under way. 





France Starts Ocean Racing on the 
Mediterranean 


HE extensive racing programs which have been carried out 

this season by yacht clubs along the channel and the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean coasts bear testimony to the growing popu- 
larity of yachting in France. 

Of first rank in this season’s activities was the ocean race on 
the Mediterranean, from Toulon to the Island of Corsica and 
back to the mainland at Fuan-les-Puis, the total length of the 
course being approximately 260 miles. This race, the first of its 
kind to be sponsored in France, was organized by Le Yacht, 
under the auspices of the Yacht Club of France. As in the case 
of the famous Fastnet Race, in England, this ocean race is to 
be sailed each year. 

The race was open to yachts having a load water length of 
from 9 to 20 meters, and was sailed under the International 
Racing Rule, with special requirements as to life-saving equip- 
ment and navigating lights. There was no restriction as to the 
number of amateur yachtsmen carried as crew. 

The following rule was used for rating the yachts: 


Vs 
T=0.6562 x wd 
VBxC 


L=l.b.p.+% the difference between l.o.a. and I|.b.p. minus 
height of rail. 

B=Maximum beam. 

C=depth from top of beams to top of iron floors. 

S=sail area. 

The start was made at Toulon on July 24th, eight contestants 
crossing the starting line in the presence of a large fleet of specta- 
tor yachts. Light winds prevailed at the start; in fact, during the 
first 36 hours or more the yachts were almost becalmed and were 
widely scattered. On July 26th a fair wind struck in and sent the 
fleet off to Corsica. 
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Egyptian Dhows “wung out”’ on the Nile. If these boats were raced on Long Island Sound there 
would be some difficulty in giving room at the marks in cases of an overlap. 


The first yacht passed the mark between the Island Giraglia 
and Cape Corse, the northern point of Corsica, late on the after- 
noon of the 26th. The wind again died away and a dead calm 
prevailed. But the yachtsman of the Mediterranean has no need 
to be discouraged — once he gets the wind he usually gets plenty 
of it. During the night it breezed up hard and the yachts headed 
towards the Italian coast. On the morning of July 27th they were 
within sight of Mentone. During the day the yachts benefited 
from the shore winds — at times very light — and made good 
headway towards the French coast. The next day’s run brought 
them to Fuan-les-Puis, the end of the 260-mile course. 

At the time of writing the logs were not available, but it appears 
that light winds were persistent throughout the greater part of 
the course. The times taken were as follows: 


Yacht Rig Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
eS ee  - ss 
Le Ramier Yawl 84 50 3 ST 
Eblis Yawl 76 40 40 76 40 40 
L’ Incomprise III Sloop Tip iit-su & 
White- Fang Yaw! 94 10 85 22 
Quand Méme Yawl 94 52 30 85 55 40 
Danae Schooner 88 41 30 86 51 17 
Grand Largue 104 15 92 55 06 
L’A pache Ketch 100 20 99 44 54 


LORENTZ HANSEN. 


A Dissenter on the Auxiliary 


Editor, YACHTING: 

_Mr. Gardiner, in his article, ‘‘With or Without” (September 
YACHTING), has made a strong case for the installation of engines 
in sailboats. Yet I would take issue with his accusation that the 
lingering aversion to auxiliary power is a “ pose.” The advantages 
of an engine are obvious. Mr. Gardiner has disposed effectively of 
some of the disadvantages; others, it seems to me, he hasn’t 
touched. 

Of course, the man who can afford but a single boat, can use her 
only on week-ends, and must be back promptly on Sunday eve- 
ning, has to have an engine in his boat if he wants to go outside the 
harbor. And if he wants to sail, he must combine sail and power in 
a single boat. This man need make no apology for his engine; it is 
the only way he can have his boating. But the man with more 





latitude in the arrangement of his time should not be accused of 
cant if he keeps his boat untainted by the smell of gasoline. 

That brings me to one disadvantage of power which has been 
overlooked in the discussion. The ideal sailboat should be clean 
and unsullied by gasoline, oil and grease below her deck and in 
her bilges. | have been assured that, properly installed, the engine 
gives no offence. The boat may have been contrived in which no 
stress of weather can carry a whiff of gasoline into the cabin or a 
trace of oil into the bilge water, but on that point I am skeptical. 
At all events I am convinced that, in view of the penetrating 
quality of these noxious substances and the heavy listing and 
shaking to which bad weather will subject a sailboat, absolute 
confinement of filth in its proper place must be an engineering feat 
of so high an order as to be very rare. 

The other evil of power in a sailboat is far subtler and more 
difficult to analyze or find expression for, but to many it is of 
more import than the physical unpleasantness. Cruising means 
much more than the mere pleasure of moving through the water, 
or the satisfaction of getting from place to place. The voyage in 
which one undertakes to gauge the weather, to utilize the winds 
and not be baffled or outwitted by their caprices, is a royal game 
with the giant forces of nature. The anxious moments of watching 
the wind die and the fog come in and speculating on the probabil- 
ity of a night of slatting in a calm offshore are not all fun by any 
means. But they add enormously to the zest of the game. The 
task of making the weather serve in the conduct of a cruise breeds 
a keenness of interest and of observation — in coping with this 
most elemental of all forces — that is bound to become atrophied 
when merely pressing the button of the starter will end all concern 
about wind and weather and destroy the romance of making port 
by rendering the operation as prosaic as a ride in a taxicab. 

The influence of an engine on the sailor is insidious; he begins 
with undying devotion to sail, and will use his motor only in an 
emergency or in a calm, when his time is too valuable to permit 
waiting for a breeze; soon he finds it handy for getting home for 
dinner when the breeze is light; then his dependence on the engine 
grows on him like a drug habit, and he finds it easier to press the 
button than to hoist the mainsail; he loses all interest in the 
enigma of the weather; finally his boat has become a motor boat 
— with a suit of sails by way of decoration for a gala day. A few 
stout spirits like Mr. Gardiner resist this destructive malady and 
continue to love sailing for its own sake, but I believe many more 


lose their sailors’ instincts through their engines. 
ALEXANDER FORBES. 


Some of Those Prominent at the Recent International Six-Metre Races 
at Oyster Bay 


Se Magnus Konow— Morgan Giles — 
Sven Salen — 


SEE Ceadell — \ ; Corny —— « 


C. Sherman Hoyt — hields 


ee 


At the recent international fracas at 
Oyster Bay prominent yachtsmen from 
eight nations gathered to fight it out for 
those two small-yacht trophies, the Sea- 
wanhaka and the Scandinavian Gold Cups. 

Ed Randall caught a few of them with 
his pencil. Sven Salen was the owner and 
skipper of the successful Swedish chal- 
lenger May Be. Magnus Konow sailed the 
Norwegian Crown Prince’s Noreg to 
victory. Morgan Giles sailed the English 
Rose, which he also designed. Our own 
Sherman Hoyt could not “get by”’ with 
Clytie. Carl Konow helped to make the 
Danish Lily sail. Corny Shields was handi- 
capped in the Lea by being up against 
faster boats. Howard Smith handled the 
affair from the Committee Boat and 
Commodore Rosazzo is the owner of 

Italy’s challenger Mati. eT eet 


Howard C. Smith — Com. Rolla Rosazzo. 
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English Rose, the British challenger, was designed and sailed by The Swedish May Be, designed by G. A. Estlander, was the best 


Morgan Giles. 


**Six’’ ever seen here. 


The “Sixes” Seen Through Fresh Water Spectacles 


By C. H. J. Sniper 


N order to get a first-hand view of the International 

Rule yachts in action on salt water, a good-sized 
contingent came from the Great Lakes to see the six- 
metres race on Long Island Sound for the famous Sea- 
wanhaka Cup, the Scandinavian Gold Cup and other 
trophies which brought together that wonderful gathering 
of yachts of eight nations in September. The lake visitors 
included W. P. Barrows and W. Peck Farley, of the 
Rochester Yacht Club, first and second owners of the 
Lake Ontario R Class champion Vitesse; G. Ernest 
Macrae, outstanding commentator on yachting and 
member of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club; T. B. F. 
Benson, designer of two successive winners of the Great 
Lakes championship, and member of the same club. 
Their visit was purely personal, but it had an important 
bearing on the possible future development of yachting 
on the lakes. Yachtsmen there are at the parting of the 
ways. The Yacht Racing Union of North America has 
authorized three classes under the International Rule. 
No one on the lakes has yet built to these classes. Every- 
one wants to know what International Rule boats are like, 
and the explorers of the Sound were besieged with inquir- 
ies on their return. 

It is seldom that two men, looking through the same 








pair of glasses, see the same thing. One can speak only for 
one’s self. Although this was not the first glimpse of the 
metre boats for either the writer or for those named, 
it afforded the best opportunity any of them had had to 
see these boats in action. Commodore Clinton Crane, of 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, officers of that 
club, of the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound, and of the North American Yacht Racing Union 
— Henry B. Plant, with his magnificent Thelma, Clifford 
D. Mallory, with the ubiquitous Bonnie Dundee, Sherman 
Hoyt with Atrocia, and W. A. W. Stewart with Cythera — 
were most diligent in seeing that the visitors got an earful 
and an eyeful and a — let it go at that. What they got was 
plenty. 

Such surprises! First there was the evenness of per- 
formance. The Gold Cup fleet — brought together from 
eight nations, built three thousand miles apart, by men 
who, in some cases, could not understand one another’s 
language — looked as unlike as peas and pickles. And yet 
that first day, despite fluky winds, tides, currents, and a 
course crowded with obstructions, all eight boats finished 
inside of two minutes, and seven came in within 54 
seconds. Such a thing we never see on the lakes. Conditions 
are favorable for it, but we would expect even a one-design 








Natalon, owned by James D. Hurd, was used as the Committee boat throughout the two international series. 





fleet of eight boats to spread out their finish over half an 
hour on such a day. I think this performance of the 
‘‘Sixes’’ has to be set down to the skill of the skippers, plus 
the speed of the boats, for the entries were very different 
— Lea, of the United States, and Merenneito, of Finland, 
being accepted ghosters, while Noreg, of Norway, at the 
other end of the scale, is a heavy weather horse. 

And then, the third day of the Gold Cup, when it blew 
fresh, with an all-up-and-down sea, — when the sand- 
barge capsized and spilled lifebelts all over the Sound — 
four minutes more than covered the finishes of all eight. 
This was not so suprising, for all good boats of the same 
rating must run pretty close at their maximum speed. 
But we had rather sat back and expected to see S.O:S. 
signals flying from the ‘‘Sixes,” instead of from that 
sand-barge. For here were ‘‘open boats,’”’ as we under- 
stand the term — yachts with non-self bailing cockpits, 
and decks cut up with one or 
two large open hatches. The 
R’s, our nearest correspond- 
ing lake class, would have 
been awash from stem to 
stern, and saved from swamp- 
ing only by their closed-in 
cockpits and trunk cabins. 
Memories of Eleanor, at 
Toledo (when the seas budged 
him bodily along the deck six 
inches at a time), must have 
leapt to Mr. Benson’s mind. 
But there rode those little 
“Sixes,”’ high, dry and hand- 
some, working to windward 
at a rate of five knots, and 
making eight off the wind — 
and more dry yellow sweaters 
and woolen caps aboard the 
Swedish May Be than there 
were yellow oilskins and 
sou’westers in the whole 
fleet! . . . We did not kid 
ourselves with the belief that 
no water came aboard the 
**Sixes,’’ and that none went 
below, and we knew some 
fellows got wet — ‘‘damp 
wet”’ indeed, as the chaplain 
remarked when the sea 
washed him out of the cabin 
windows. But it seemed to us 
that on the whole the little 
boats made excellent weather of it, and we noted that 
crews wore flannels instead of diving suits and the pump 
seemed well able to take care of everything. 

And then there was the pointing. We fresh water men 
never can tell how high a salt water boat is going, because 
we don’t know how much the tide is doing for her or 
against her. But the way Magnus Konow screwed the 
Noreg right into the wind’s eye at times and kept going 
was an education. And of course we gasped with others at 
the Bertha Broadfoot of a jib used on many of the boats, 
— Mati, of Italy, De Ruyter, of Holland, English Rose, 
Noreg (at times) and, particularly, May Be, of Sweden — 
going to windward. A‘milius Jarvis tried that with Beaver, 
in his great match against Genesee, on Lake Ontario in 
1899. Beaver was beaten, and many blamed the reaching 
jib. Jarvis was right, and they were wrong. But what he 
did in a catspaw Sven Salén did in a capful of wind — and 
got away with it, even in a hand-to-hand battle of short 
tacks against the redoubtable Noreg. There will be wide 
loose-footed jibs on the lakes next year for windward work. 


Crown Prince Olaf, of Norway, owner of the Noreg. From 
an etching by B. Strandenaes, a well known Norwegian artist 
at present in New York. 
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Incidentally the fresh water followers saw something oi 
the ‘‘Tens’’ and were delighted with them. Commodore 
Stewart’s Cythera won a race and Mr. Mallory’s Twilighi 
won the season’s championship during the visit — in spite 
of having freshiesaboard. Wonderful yachts, tolake eyes— 
deceptively simple-looking in rig, able in a breeze, and . 
no-end lively in the lightest zephyr. That, to the mind of 
one observer at least, was the most impressive thing about 
all the metre boats, from the shortest “‘Six’’ we saw to 
the largest. 

It seemed to take next to nothing to drive them. Often 
we suspected some concealed motor. And they climbed 
close to maximum speed on seemingly little provocation. 

The narrowness of the metre boats, particularly aft, 
certainly did not meet with unanimous approval. Beam 
has always appealed strongly on the lakes. We looked 
appreciatively at the broad, generous counters of the 
New York “‘Forties’’ and 
Fifties,” for example. The 
pinched-in, drawn-out sterns 
of the metres were the only 
fault to be found with them. 
Their freeboard was a joy. 

Another joy was their 
paint. On the lakes conserva- 
tism in color ruled long. For 
Canadians, black, for Ameri- 
cans, white, was once the 
invariable custom. Bright- 
finished mahogany has _ be- 
come nonovelty, and ‘‘Casey”’ 
Baldwin and Commodore 
Gooderham set a vogue for 
sky blue topsides last year 
with Acadia. But the hilarious 
use of a_blue-red-and-blue 
boot-top in the gold-striped, 
marble-white Mati of Italy, 
English Rose’s crimson top- 
sides, and Atrocia’s salmon- 
and-silver (or is it pink-and- 
pearl?) port and starboard 
sides quite staggered the 
sedate lake men. The Dutch 
De Ruyter, with freeboard 
finished like a walnut grand 
piano, neat white ‘‘spats,’’ and 
bronze-green underbody, was 
a rich combination. For the 
writer’s part, the loveliest 
garb of all was the Finnish 
Merenneito’s bright mahogany top, rich as a freshly opened 
horse chestnut, milk-white underbody, cut by a thin 
straight line of blue, and gilt sheer-ribbon, beginning 
with mermaids and ending with roses. ~ 

Perhaps it is because on the lakes we are accustomed to 
winning or losing by larger margins, that the performance 
of the American contenders, Lea and Clytie, in their con- 
tests did not seem as disappointing to the visitors as it 
evidently was to those immediately concerned. Clytie, we 
thought, put up a very good fight against a very good 
boat, and won two races out of five. Lea failed to score a 
first place against the other seven, in three races, but 
even when she was last she was never in the hopeless class, 
and the weather she had was not the weather in which she 
had qualified for her task. Speaking as a fresh water sailor, 
the impression carried away was not so much that Amer- 
ican sailors and designers had a great deal to learn from 
their European visitors, but that we on the lakes had 
to begin at the beginning and learn about metre boats — 
and the sooner we started the better. 
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Yachting brought to your door. Anchorage and small boat floats of the Chicago Yacht Club in Belmont Harbor, 
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in the heart of Chicago’s residential district. 


Swanee, Columbia and Siren Win Chicago-Jackson Park 
Triangular Race 


HE Annual Triangular Race of the Chicago Yacht Club, with 

which was combined the Annual Michigan City Race of the 
Jackson Park Yacht Club, started from the Van Buren Street gap, 
Chicago, on the evening of September 2nd. The start was made at 
7:00 p:m., the course being to St. Joe, 52 nautical miles, thence to 
Michigan City, 29 miles, and from that port back to Jackson 
Park, 30 miles. 

Barring the lack of wind at the start the conditions were made 
to order for a summer evening’s cruise—a balmy night, a glo- 
rious moon and a favoring wind. In fact, the wind was so light 
that it looked as if some of the contestants would be far away 
from the line at gunfire. 

As soon as the fleet was clear of the harbor piers and break- 
waters a number of boats held high on the course fearing that the 
wind might work easterly and head them off. In the light baffling 
breezes there was much shifting of canvas, but before long the 
wind came steady and moderate from the southwest, making a 
broad reach which held for the entire night. It freshened a. bit in 
mid-lake, and in the early morning between 2 and 4 the boats 
began to cross the line between the piers that make the entrance to 
St. Joe Harbor. Fame, a Crowninshield schooner, took first place 
on corrected time in the schooner class. Siren led the Universal 
sloops and Columbia was in the lead in the Seawanhaka division. 


CoursE VAN BUREN STREET TO St. JOE — 52 MILES 


Elapsed Corrected Points 
Fame Schooner Jackson Park Y. C. 7:23:31 5:36:10 x 
Swanee aw Chicago Y. C. 7:56:19 5:38:34 7 
Privateer Schooner Chicago Y. C. 7:20:20 5:53:32 6 
Elizabeth Schooner Chicago Y. C. 7:02:25 5:58:34 5 
Kayoshk II Yawl Chicago Y. C. 7:26:33 6:05:20 4 
Esperanza Schooner Chicago Y. C. 6:08:38 6:08:38 3 
Roberta Schooner Chicago Y. C. 7:25:26 6:32:22 2 
Beverley Yawl Jackson Park Y. C. 7:43:34 6:46:19 1 
SEAWANHAKAS 
Columbia Jackson Park Y. C. 7:07:09 6:40:23 8 
Springtime Columbia Y. C. 7:33:24 6:42:21 7 
Sally VII Columbia Y. C. 7:02:26 7:01:57 6 
Vandal Columbia Y. C. 8:05:13 7:10:16 5 
Illinois Columbia Y. C. 7:13:21 7:13:21 4 
Seeboomook Chicago Y. C. 7:19:51 7:15:17 3 
Camilla Jackson Park Y. C. 7:51:30 7:16:16 2 
Stormalong I1 Jackson Park Y. C. 13:50:00 11:58:46 1 
UNIVERSALS 
Siren Chicago Y. C. 7:14:32 6:30:21 6 
Intruder Jackson Park Y. C. 7:17:17 6:35:22 5 
Joyant Chicago Y. C. 6:44:40 6:44:40 4 
Intrepid Chicago Y. C. 6:55:58 6:52:13 3 
Princess Jackson Park Y. C. 7:34:50 6:52:55 2 
Freya Chicago Y. C. 7:40:49 6:57:23 1 


To provide for possible slow passages it is customary to set the 
second day’s racing for Sunday. In consequence the fleet lay at 
anchor all day Saturday, during a perfectly good northwester 
which was fresh enough to have carried the boats to Michigan 
City in record time. However, another fair wind prevailed on 
Sunday, and at 10:00 o'clock, the fleet was on its way. Some held 
the shore, but the larger boats laid the compass course to Michigan 
City. The wind softened and died out, leaving a scattered_fleet in 

(Continued on page 106) 





Class Q sloop Siren, winner, Triangular Race, Universal Class. 





Racing Results of the Month 


Ace Wins San Francisco Lightship Race 


A RECORD fleet, the largest ever to start in the annual 
Lightship Race of the Pacific Interclub Yachting Associa- 
tion’s calendar, crossed the starting line at 7:45 a.M., September 
18th. Nearly every boat finished in the face of the most adverse 
weather conditions, encountering fog as thick as the proverbial 
pea-soup from the coast 13 miles out into the Pacific. And that 
there was competition keen enough to satisfy even the veterans 
of the old school is shown in the fact that the four leaders, after 
six hours of picking their way through the fog, finished within 
60 seconds. The fog held to the end and visibility was only about 
150 feet at the finish line. 

Arthur Rousseau’s champion Ace, skippered by young Denny 
Jordan, crossed just 10 seconds ahead of Paschel’s Macree which 
was leading Martin Weil’s Francesca by 10 seconds. The Rascal, 


Arthur Rousseau’s Ace, winner Lightship Race at San Francisco. 


Hart Weaver’s 20-rater, sailed by Charles Langlais, trailed 30 
seconds behind the Francesca. 

Dr. Parker’s Tahiti racer, the schooner Jdalia, crossed the line 
just 1 minute 20 seconds after the 20-raters finished, thus winning 
the heavy displacement trophy. Myron Spaulding, San Francisco 
Star boat champion, sailed his Jras Star to a win in the class, 
finding his best competition in the A/go/ which finished 2 minutes 
10 seconds behind. Jack Wyatt’s Curlew ran away in the Bird 
Class and Joe Bush’s old remodeled 20-rater Bob took second 
place for the big handicap trophy. 

Sunday morning dawned bright but a dead calm prevailed. 
Many of the boats were towed to the starting line and drifted 
across in the ebbing tide. The 20-raters, finding the light wind to 
their advantage, pulled ahead, the Francesca and Rascal leading 
and standing into mid-channel to take full advantage of the tide. 
The Idalia, with everything from the mainsail to the galley sink 
tied on, eased away from the cluttered gang at the starting line. 
The Truant, Commodore Myers’ new Alden-designed ketch, 
fared well and was away to a good lead. An hour after the start 
light airs from off shore came up, velocity about 5 m.p.h., blowing 
in a thick fog bank which had been hanging just outside the Golden 

‘Gate. Those not equipped with compasses turned back, but the 
majority headed into the mist, visibility about 100 feet, setting 
compass courses for the lightship. 

By 10 o’clock the wind had freshened to a light breeze but the 
fog did not lift. The leading “‘ R’s”’ elected a port tack and winged 
up coast in close to Point Bonita, the Macree holding her star- 
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board tack reach and going south where she apparently found a 
slightly better breeze, enabling her to crawl into the lead. The 
Truant and Idalia were away to the lead in the big yacht class, 
and while failing to point, were close on the heels of the racers. 

At 11 o’clock the wind had freshened still more and whitecaps 
were appearing. All of the 20-raters had been sailing under balloon 
jibs and pointing like fiends. None of the ‘‘R”’ boats came within 
sight of each other after the fog set in on the run out. At,11:30 
the Jdalia passed close astern of the Rascal, followed by Myron 
Spaulding’s Jras. The whistle of the lightship could be heard, but 
the freshening breeze made it hard to find. 

At 11:55 the Rascal met the Ace, Francesca and Macree, all 
feverishly setting spinnakers for the long run homeward; at 11:59 
the Rascal turned the lightship. The fourth boat to pass, she was 
4 minutes 30 seconds behind the Ace, which was in the lead. 
Before the Rascal lost sight of the lightship the big schooner 
Idalia could be seen coming around but was immediately lost to 
sight. At 12:14 the Truant crossed the bow of the Rascal. Aside 
from a big tanker, which missed the Rascal by feet, no other boat 
was seen until 1:25 when the three other ‘‘R” boats hove into 
sight grouped about 200 feet ahead. Point Bonita whistle was on 
the port beam and courses were altered to southward and spin- 
nakers shifted to starboard. The Ace was leading slightly, with 
the Macree a close second. The Francesca was third and gaining. 

At 1:47, after passing Fort Point siren abeam, the Presidio 
buoy was sighted, although neither shore of the Gate was visible. 
At 1:55 the Marina shore was picked up and at 2:01:30 the Ace 
crossed the finish line, followed by the last of the four 20-raters, 
the Rascal, at 2:02:28. The Idalia finished at 2:04:10. The fifth 
20-rater to start, Commodore Clifford Smith’s Lady V, finished 
nearly an hour behind the other ‘‘R” boats, the Commodore 
having used most of his time in keeping track of the youngsters 
in the Star boats who kept heading seaward. 

Even though the going was ticklish for a time everyone was 
enthusiastic after the finish of the race, crying for more and longer 
sea jaunts. 


Brutal Beast Class of 14-footers, sailed in large numbers by 
the youngsters at Marblehead. 


FINISHING TIMES AND WINNERS 
20-rater Class 
Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
6:16:30 6:16:30 
Macree, Paschel 6:16:40 6:16:40 
Francesca, Martin Weil 6:16:50 6:16:50 


Rascal, Hart Weaver 6:17:28 6:17:28 
Lady V, Com. Clifford Smith 7:13:59 7:13:59 


Boat and Owner 
Ace, Art Rousseau 
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Under 25-foot Handicap Class 
8:06:02 


Mab, V. F. Shaw 7:43:02 
Chance, Ben Brooks 7:54:02 7:54:02 
Aeolian, Jacks D.N.F. 
Firefly D.N.F. 
Cheerio D.N.F. 
Over 25-foot Handicap Class 
Idalia, Dr. E. R. Parker 6:19:10 6:09:10 
Bob, J. T. Matleen 6:40:35 6:10:35 
Truant, Com. Fred Myers 7:28:12 6:51:12 
Eloise, Adm. Piver 7:28:10 6:58:10 
Aloha, Frank Drake 7:26:25 7:05:25 
Marijane, Larry Knight 8:03:05 7:21:15 
Shawnee, Roland Fontana 7:24:15 7:24:15 
Noname, Hart Weaver 7:57:55 7:37:55 
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Dolphin, Com. J. Punnett D.N.F. 
Lady Ada, Mark Fontana D.N.F. 
Pronto II, Kitterman D.N.F. 
Silver Spray, J. Polkinghorn D.N.F. 
Bird Class 
Curlew, J. Wyatt 6:43:30 
Falcon, Kimmerlee 7:04:31 
Mavis, W. Silver D.N.F. 
Star Class 
Iras Star, Myron Spaulding 6:45:01 
Algol, Drake 6:47:10 
7:47:40 


Aeolian Star, Konigshoffer 


Boats not finishing by 4 o'clock were not timed because dis- 
qualified. 





The 1927 Season at Marblehead 


By Lzonarp M. Fow.e 


ESPITE the stormiest summer in the memory of yachtsmen 
of Marblehead, the 1927 season as a whole was one of the 
most successful in the history of Massachusetts Bay yachting. It 
was a season crowded with events, with hardly a let-up from the 
first of July until the latter part of September. This brought out 
the greatest fleet in point of numbers ever seen at Marblehead. In 
all the championship classes there was the keenest of sport, and 
marked enthusiasm prevailed among the racing men. 

With the custom inaugurated in 1926, the season opened with a 
couple of informal races by the Corinthian and Eastern Yacht 
Clubs over the week-end of Memorial Day, and it was not until 
June 11th that the championship racing started. For the re- 
mainder of the month there was weekly championship racing on 
Saturdays, with the Sunday and Wednesday sport commencing 
the last week of June. The first week of July brought the larger 
racing sloops and schooners to Marblehead. Then yachtsmen re- 
ceived their first taste of the poor weather which made consider- 
able trouble during the visit of the big fellows. 

Annually the big event of Massachusetts Bay for the larger 
racing craft is the Puritan Cup match of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, won this year by E. Walter Clark’s schooner Resolute, 
which also carried to Philadelphia for a year the Cleopatra’s 


Barge Cup. When the larger yachts were visiting Marblehead a, 


crew match was sailed between the Q Class skippers of Lake 





Photos by W. B. Jackson 
Frank C. Paine’s Gypsy, a 1927 addition to the Marblehead 20-rater 
fleet. 


Michigan and Marblehead, four yachts of the Marblehead class 
being used. Originally planned for three races, only two were 
sailed, as the third was called off the morning of July 4th owing 
to the heavy northwester. This match was an easy victory for the 
home crews, with Caleb Loring and Edward M. Abbot as skippers. 

In the middle of July there was a lull at Marblehead with the 
yachting activities shifting to Manchester for the annual North 
Shore Junior Elimination series under the auspices of the Man- 
chester Yacht Club. Then the racing was back at Marblehead 
for the Midget Championship series of the Pleon Yacht Club, 
with the Salter Plate as the prize. This was won by Albert Good- 
hue, Jr., heading the trio from the Eastern Yacht Club. 

The hoodoo of nasty racing weather that had held to. Mar- 
blehead for the greater portion of July let up long enough to give 
the yachtsmen two good weeks in August. Taking advantage 
of the smiles of the weather man, the Eastern sailed the annual 
series for the Ladies’ Plate, the Boston the annual match for the 
Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup, and Marblehead, together with 
all of Massachusetts Bay, held the annual Race Week. In the 
course of this annual Race Week, when a total of more than 1890 
starters was reached, every Marblehead club made a new fleet 
record — the Eastern went above 250, the Boston reached 275, 
and the Corinthian climbed to 295 sail. 

With Midsummer Week in the past the jinx of bad weather 


Charles A. Welch’s new Live Yankee, which proved before the sea- 
son closed: that she had plenty of speed. 
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once more settled on Marblehead, during which the Pleon Yacht 
Club had its annual cruise and Knowles Cup race, and at New- 
port Charles A. Welch once more captured a trophy from the 
New York Yacht Club, this time a special Class R Cup, with the 
Live Yankee. The last week of August off Marblehead the annual 
Sears Bowl competition for the national junior championship 
honors was won by the Pleasant Bay Yacht Club of Chatham, 
with a crew captained by Charles Hardy. 

Except for the last race of the year late in the month, Septem- 
ber smiled with the best weather of the season. The first week 
the Pleon celebrated its 40th anniversary with all kinds of racing 
and sport for the yachtsmen. Then to bring the season to a fitting 
close the Corinthian had its annual Chowder Race, with a record 
fleet of 68 sailing craft, competing as a single class on handicaps 
for the prizes, only to have the sport marred by heavy fog for 
two-thirds of the course. 

On the racing schedules of the four clubs of Marblehead — 
Corinthian, Eastern, Boston, and Pleon — 109 events were 


<r . me 


Lawrence F. Percival’s Sally XIV proved one of the best of the 
Marblehead Q’s this season. 


crowded into the 1927 Summer, with a record fleet of more than 
5400 starters. Excluding the special events, Sunday morning, 
midweekly racing, cup matches, special series, and the single 
race for the larger yachts, close to 3500 starters graced the 23 
championship races. Of this big aggregation of sailing craft the 
Marblehead championship classes alone accounted for 2647 
starters, excluding the visiting racing craft of Midsummer Week. 

After five years without competition in Class P, Marblehead 
this season had a revival of racing for the Sir Thomas Lipton 
Cup for 31-raters of the Corinthian Yacht Club, with two of the 
‘““P”’ boats competing throughout the summer, and a third craft 
in a number of the championship events. 

A second of the Corinthian Yacht Club’s three-year trophies 
for the 20-raters passed this year into the permanent possession 
of Charles Francis Adams, as his Gossoon won for him a third 
season’s championship of Class R. This big silver bowl was of- 
fered through popular subscription of the club members in 1923. 
That year it was won by Frank C. Paine’s Gypsy, which repeated 
in 1924. In 1925 “Charlie’’ Adams took his first leg with the 
Dandelion, came back for another championship the following 
season with the Gessoon, which again this year is the class cham- 
pion. 

In fact the Gossoon made a clean sweep of the class this season. 
Besides the Corinthian Class R Trophy, symbolic of the season’s 
championship in the 20-rating class, she won both the club cham- 
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pionships of the Corinthian and Eastern Yacht Clubs, captured 
the Ladies’ Plate in the annual “R”’ Week of the Eastern, and 
was a successful challenger for the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup. 

Besides the club championships in the regular classes of the 
Marblehead racing, the Corinthian Yacht Club, through the gen- 
erosity of its members, offers each year trophies for the season’s 
racing in all classes, to include the combined races of the Boston, 
Corinthian and Eastern Yacht Clubs. Thus the yachtsmen of 
Marblehead race each season for three championships: the club 
championships of the two clubs, and the season’s championship. 

Twenty-three races composed the schedule for the season — a 
dozen under the colors of the Corinthian, half a score given by 
the Eastern, and a single open regatta by the Boston in Mid- 
summer Week. The winners of the season’s championship prizes 
for 1927 were: 

Santry Trophy, Bar Harbor 31-Footers, George Lee’s Mingo; 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Class P Trophy, Charles B. and Harold S. 
Wheelock’s Britomart; Welch Trophy, Class Q, 25-Raters, B. 
Devereux Barker’s Hornet; Santry Trophy, Class R, 20-Raters, 
Charles Francis Adams’ Gossoon; Cleghorn Trophy, Herreshoff 
Class S, Mrs. Walworth Pierce’s Roma; Upton Trophy, Triangle 
Class, One-design 18!4-Footers, Eugene E. O’Donnell’s Euellan 
II; Proctor Trophy, Class O, 15-Footers, Miss Priscilla Roth- 
well’s Tip Top; Manchester 17-Foot Association Trophy, Shep- 
ard Brothers’ Jackanapes II; Carlton Trophy, Class T, 14- 
Footers, Miss Martha Brackett’s Cyda II; Wilbor Trophies, 
Brutal Beasts, Special Division, H. H. Meyer’s Wildfire; First 
Division, H. Bowen White’s Little. Dipper; Second Division, 
John Bayley’s Felix; Club Trophy, Third Division, Mary Has- 
kell’s Wendy. 

Following are the figures for the racing of the principal yachts 
in the Marblehead championship classes, giving their standings 
for the club championships of the Corinthian and Eastern Yacht 
Clubs, and for the season: 


BAR HARBOR 31-FOOTERS 

Corinthian 
Astrild .350 
Indian .650 
Mingo .875 
Zara .625 

Crass P, 31-RATING 

. 849 .722 

.530 . 500 

. 333 .375 


CLaAss Q, 25-RATING 


Eastern Season 
385 
.615 
.925 


.529 


Britomart 
Hayseed V 
Nahma 


656 .699 
453 .392 
177 881 
.449 
.697 
.414 
.699 


Falcon 
Hawk 
Hornet 
Leonore .351 
Lorelei .662 
Nor’ easter IV .554 
Sally XIV .774 
CLaAss R, 20-RATING 
863 
.431 
.456 
.720 
.546 
.413 
.429 
. 600 
HERRESHOFF CLAss S 
.614 
.470 
.638 
486 
.398 
.453 
.435 
. 766 
.424 .336 
343 515 
Sturdy Beggar .541 .532 
Tinker . 760 .672 
Widgeon Sai stee 
Woodcock .422 .432 
TRIANGLE CLAss, ONE-DESIGN 1814-FOOTERS 
Avanti .361 .596 
Barbura i .815 
Eueilan II . 834 . 869 
Hill Dill .400 .392 


.919 
.316 
.430 
.609 
.539 
:Sae 
.614 
.614 


Gossoon 

Gypsy (Hovey) 
Gypsy (Paine) 
Live Yankee 
Mary 

Rebel 

Ruweida V 
Stranger II 


.587 
.537 
.478 

439 
481 
.438 
.502 

722 


Aminta 
Arrow 
Friskie 
Kotick 
Nancy 
Nixie II 
Rocket 
Roma 
Sandust 
Stella II 
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Larch III 
Periwinkle 
Rose II 
Tipler II 
Vagus 
Wheenaw 






TRIANGLE CLAss (Continued) 


.340 .611 
.537 . 706 
.406 347 
. 840 . 785 
.463 .404 
.468 . 386 
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Yochting 


Cxiass T, 14-FooTers 


.449 Cyda II . 734 .714 . 733 
.613 Dragoon .650 .628 . 648 
.372 Meteor .716 .650 .681 
.819 Nighimare .530 . 640 . 603 
.476 Pekeo . 262 .558 381 
440 Shark .422 .640 .552 


A Short and (Gr)Easy Voyage 


PON the wharf the oil casks lay, 
A souvenir of whaies, 
Where practically ev'ry day 
A little vessel sails. 


From pilot-house the skipper blew 
Upon his rusty horn 

A mighty raucous blast or two, 
The fishing boats to warn. 


Excited ‘‘Gees’’ hauled on their rope 
With many a fearful curse. 

Could we have understood their dope 
We'd doubless fared much worse. 


When all was clear at last we sailed 
Down harbor to the bay. 

The storm which threatened us had failed; 
It was a lovely day. 


From Padanaram’s balmy shore 
The yachts came skimming out; 
Before the wind some craft did soar, 

While others came about. 


Afar, the gallant Morgan rode, 
Imbedded in cement; 

Her level deck the skipper strode 
Upon his course intent. 








The Islands of Elizabeth 
Stretched out their lengthy chain; 
Our ship was husbanding her breath 
The farthest link to gain. 


Above, the buzzards and the geese* 
Did sport with playful guile, 
Especially o'er Penikese, 
The sometime leprous isle. 


We reached our destination soon, 
And gratified our wish 

To dine at quarter after noon 
On lobster and on fish. 


We climbed the heights to see the view 
Which stretched on ev'ry hand; 

And really was extensive, too, 
Including Nomansland. 


Back to the city whose chief fame 
Was nurtured upon oil, 

We sailed, where once the whalers came 
With all their spermy spoil. 


So ends our short and (gr)easy cruise, 
And, tho’ it may be punk, 

We hope the yarn will some amuse 
Who know their Cuttyhunk. 


* Meaning gulls. 


H. J. Peck 
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“Excited ‘Gees’ hauled on their rope with many a fearful curse.’’ 
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A 50-Footer of the Cogge Type 


Something “Between the Intriguing “Nonsuch’”’ and the “ Coggette’ 


appeal, particularly if it happens to incorporate 

what experience has shown to be good and reflects 
the tradition of seafaring. Take, for instance, the case of 
the Nonsuch and the Coggette, those two intriguing, not to 
say fascinating, fling-backs to the 17th century of Douglas 
P. and F. Wavell Urry, which have appeared in YAcuT- 
ING more or less recently, to the edification of the deep 
water cruiser. Unusual to a degree, and appealing also to 
the sense of fitness as well as to the eye — the one 65 feet 
long and the other 42 feet over all. 

As proof that these two master craftsmen are unable to 
let the idea alone, comes the design of another of the 
Cogge type they have resurrected and made famous. This 
latest Cogge, to our way of thinking, is better than either 
the Nonsuch or the Coggette, the former being a shade too 
large and the latter a bit on the tight side. 

The design of the new boat was worked up in response 
to a request for a yacht of this type about 50 feet long 
over all. The sheer is a trifle less pronounced and the poop 
not quite so cocked as in the two earlier designs, while the 
rig is a bit more modern and better proportioned than in 
Nonsuch. All of which makes for a handier and easier 
worked vessel —- and a better sailer, we should hazard. 
Under the poop deck is the same attractive after cabin, 
with the stern windows looking out on the foaming wake, 
the cheerful fireplace and the broad lounge or transom 
seat surrounding the table on three sides. 

A study of the lines, drawn in perspective, shows a well- 
turned hull that should sail on its bottom, yet with 
enough deadrise to move easily, and a clean, easy run that 


ik unusual in yacht design always makes a strong 
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Lines of a 50-foot 
Cogge type, in 
perspective. 
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will make for speed off the wind — the point of sailing on 
which fast ocean passages are made. 

In many points the design differs from that of the 

Nonsuch, or of the Coggette, yet many of the character- 

istics of both are retained. The designer himself says of 


the new design: 
“The fifty-footer allows something to be made of the 
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The accommodation plans of this Cogge show a great amount of room below for a 50-footer. 
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deckhouse, an admirable place for the other man of the 
watch to take a ‘stretch off the land’ in settled weather; 
and in each corner of said deckhouse is a good big vent _ peck and sail plans 
trunk, which would make things more liveable below, of Urry’s latest 
especially in the galley. Cogge type. 
“The engine room is bulkheaded all around and is meant 
to take a 12 b.h.p. 2-cylinder Bolinder. Water and fuel 
tanks are under the half deck cabin amidships, where 
their rather generous capacity will not affect the trim of \ 4 
ship. Her deck plan could be copied for a frigate, and her | \ i] 
rig is merely ketch. / \, 
‘Her dimensions are: 50’ 4” 0.a.; 42’ 6” w.l.; 13’ 11” / iB 
breadth of beam; 7’ 6” draft.” 's (a 
The arrangement is well worked out and no more need be 4.\ / 
said of it than is already indicated in the accommodation / | 
plan. Plenty of locker and stowage space for long cruises is / VA 
provided. One can get from one end of her to the other / Pet 
without going on deck, and yet there are three compan- /-- f d ' | 
ijonways from the deck, for use when desired. There is full / / ~~? Xs gery 7 
headroom, and a low rail gives a security on deck that / / / TW fy % fo Ree 
will be appreciated by those who have made long voyages “““~-—=_.. IWF ——f--.'., c 
offshore. Any way you look at it, the design is interest- ’ sil te 
ing — even to the stern lantern surmounting the rail at SSRs See ee 
the after end of the poop. ies ee tae oa 
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This vivid wood-cut depicts the Toronto Boat Club coming into harbor, as the artist saw it. Gleason’s Pictorial, in which it appeared in 
1853 says: “‘ No accidents occur as the boats are skilfully handled, though chiefly by landsmen.’’ Courtesy Norman R. Gooderham. 





Conditions for 1928 Bermuda Race 
New London to St. David's Head Course Chosen with the Start on June 23rd 


OLLOWING the announcement in the 
last issue of YACHTING of a race to Ber- 
muda next summer, we are now able to 
give the general conditions and the meas- 
urement rule under which the race will be 
sailed, as decided upon at a meeting of 
the committee, held October 13th. 

After three races to the Onion Patch, in 1923, 1924 and 
1926, it was felt that something more than over all meas- 
urement alone should be used for the rating formula — 
something that would be more equitable and would tend 
to encourage able, seaworthy yachts, of sufficient dis- 
placement to make them suitable for offshore passages, 
such as the race to Bermuda, and yet that would not place 
a handicap on speed. 

In drawing the conditions for this race, which has 
become the most popular event of its kind in the racing 
season, the committee has borne in mind that the object 
of the race is primarily to furnish a test of yachts of 
cruising type, fully qualified for offshore cruising and 
racing. Therefore, yachts to be eligible must be of a thor- 
oughly seaworthy type, strongly built and rigged, properly 
ballasted, with closed cabins and watertight cockpits. 
Realizing that long ends and flat overhangs are not suit- 
able for seagoing purposes, the combined length of the 
fore and aft overhangs must not exceed one-third of the 
yacht’s over all measurement. Yachts with glass cabin 
houses will not be permitted to enter unless such houses 
are properly protected to the satisfaction of the committe. 

The classes for this year’s race will be very much the 
same as in the past, it being the desire of the committee to 
limit the race to small and moderate-sized yachts, as 
small yachts have very little chance against large ones in a 
race of this character, under average conditions. There- 
fore the classes are as follows: 

Class A. Schooners, sloops, yawls and ketches, not over 

72 feet and not under 53 feet over all measurement. 

Class B. Schooners, sloops, yawls and ketches, not 

over 52 feet and not under 35 feet over all length. 

For classification, over all measurement will be taken 
to the nearest even foot. 

Measurement for time allowance will be made in ac- 
cordance with the following formula: 

» EXVSA _ 
“ V BXD 

L = Actual over all length in feet and tenths, at the 
center line of yacht from the extreme after point of tran- 
som cap to intersection of deck with the fair line of fore 
side of stem, or stem extended. 

SA = Sail area measured by North American Yacht 
Racing Union rule (Universal), except that if club topsail 
is carried its actual area shall be measured. 

B = Beam, extreme, to outside of planking. f 

D shall be the depth, at the point of greatest beam, 
from top of deck beams at side to top of keel, plus one- 
half the height of rail, at same point of measurement, from 
top of deck to top of rail cap, except that credit for such 
additional half-height shall not exceed six inches. 

It will thus be seen that the formula measures length, 
sail area, width and depth. It favors deep-bodied craft, of 
normal beam. A shallow body, or a very narrow boat, is 
penalized in the rating, while excessive sail area will send 
the rating up, unless it is offset by good beam and depth. 
The resultant rating, in a normal type yacht with short 
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ends, will work out fairly close to a boat’s water line 
length. Schooners and ketches will rate at 90% of their 
rating and yawls 93%, as is customary. 

The matter of time allowance, always unsatisfactory in 
a long race no matter what system is used, remains the 
same as last year. This is based on the actual performance 
of the fleet in several Bermuda races, and worked out well 
in the 1926 event, as it did also in the Cape May and the 
Gibson Island races of this year, where the same system 
was used. 

The aliowance is 45 minutes per foot of rating for the 
660-mile course. In the 1926 race there was only three 
hours difference in the first four boats of Class A, on 
corrected time, and but one and one-half hours between 
the first three in Class B; while in the shorter Cape May 
race a little over an hour was all the difference in the 
first seven yachts. This is hard to beat, and is much closer 
than the time allowance tables worked out in the 1925 
Bermuda event. 

Propeller allowance. Auxiliaries carrying propellers, in 
place, will receive an additional allowance on a sliding 
scale based on the size of the yacht, allowing one hour in 
time for the top limit boat (72 feet) and two hours for the 
low limit yacht (35 feet). This is a much more equitable 
basis than any that has been used heretofore. No dif- 
ference in allowance will be made for style of propeller (two 
or three bladed, or feathering), it being assumed that 
an owner will use the propeller that gives the least drag, 
and that if he does not, he should receive no additional 
allowance. 

The minimum limit of crew is four persons: The master 
and navigator must be amateurs. Otherwise norestrictions. 

The start will be made from New London, June 23rd, 
1928. The course is, as usual, from Sarah’s Ledge buoy to 
St. David’s Head, Bermuda, 660 nautical miles. 

So that is that! A good sized fleet is already assured and 
several boats are building for the event. Anyone intending 
to enter, and who has not made the race before, should 
make his decision early and take lots of time to prepare 
thoroughly. There is nothing as harmful to one’s chances 
as making a ‘“‘pier-head jump”’ to get aboard. 





Entries for Spanish-American Ocean Race 


if Be. Spanish-American ocean race proposed for next summer 
is arousing considerable interest in Spain, especially in such 
yachting centers as Santander and San Sebastian, and there is a 
possibility of a Spanish entry for this long distance event. Among 
the additions to the larger class is Edgar Palmer’s three-masted 
steel schooner Guinevere and her three rivals, the Aloha, Dauntless 
and Hussar, may follow. 

The Race Committee, of which His Excellency Alejandro 
Padilla y Bell is chairman, and Commodore George Nichols, of 
the New York and Commodore Adams, of the Eastern Yacht 
Clubs, are members, announced early in October that the second 
or smaller class would be limited to yachts between 35 and 55 feet 
waterline. Several syndicates are being formed in New York and 
Boston for the purpose of buying or chartering yachts for this 
latter division. 

It has been pointed out that the cost of securing Spaniards to 
sail the yachts back would be comparatively small, and that any 
number of competent men can be obtained. As the festivities at 
Santander, where King Alfonso will present the cups and prizes, 
will be held early in August, American yachtsmen will have 
sufficient time to participate in the activities of Cowes Week, on 
the way home. 





Zapala, a New 124-foot Power Cruiser of Distinction 

















In Zapala, a new 124-foot power cruiser owned by Howard E. Coffin, of Detroit, the designers and builders, Luders Marine Construction 

Co., have turned out a handsome, well-proportioned craft, distinctive in many ways. The reproductions show the snug shelter seat amidships 

and the lounge, or living room, in the after deckhouse (center row), and (below) the paneled dining room in forward deckhouse and -the 
owner’s spacious cabin. For power there are two Winton gasoline motors which give her a cruising speed of 15 knots. 
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The Defeat at Oyster Bay 

HE result of the two international six-metre matches 

sailed in September off Oyster Bay leaves us still 
gasping for breath. No one was prepared for quite such a 
trimming as was handed us by the three Baltic nations, 
although we knew we were up against a hard fight. Two 
years ago our boats disposed of the Scandinavian team, 
when it raced here, without much difficulty; but this year 
it was another story. The foreign ‘‘Sixes’’ that were sent 
over this year were far superior to those of 1925, and the 
result shows that we are a long ways behind the best 
Europe can produce under the International Rule. 

That we have made but little progress here in the last 
three years was apparent when a boat five years old won 
the right to defend the Gold Cup in a series of elimination 
races against five boats built this year. Throughout the 
season the new boats did not show any marked superiority 
over several of the older ‘‘Sixes.’’ One reason for this, we 
believe, is the lack of experience our designers have had 
in the past five years. Of the seven boats built to the 
class since 1924, one designer has turned out five, and two 
other designers have turned out one each — not enough 
really to give them a line on what they could do, or to 
enable them to strike out beyond the conventional. Also, 
in the matter of rig, we have been strongly hampered 
by the traditional, and have not even tried out what the 
European yachtsmen have been using for some time, and 
have found to be good. The big, overlapping jib is not new 
abroad. It is past the experimental stage and was described 
in great detail by Dr. Curry in this magazine last spring. 
Yet, as far as we know, it was not even tried here. 

While not applying particularly to the six-metre class, 
which is an open class although but few have designed to 
it, it looks as if the craze for one-design classes in this 
country is bringing its inevitable result in failing to 
develop yacht design. If we are to go ahead in the design 
of racing yachts the naval architect must be given a 
chance to develop through keen competition with the 
best brains in the field. If this is not done we are going to 
stand still, which is the equivalent of going backward. 

Some yachtsmen feel differently about this, and ask 
pertinently whether yacht racing is for the benefit and 
pleasure of the owner or the designer. The answer is, both. 
For if design does not keep pace with the times, yacht 
racing will decline in popularity and its value will be lost. 

Our boats were well sailed in the recent series. It is a 
pity the boats were not up to the skippers. 


The Yachting Season of 1927 
Looking back on the season just past one cannot help 
being impressed, first of all, with the tremendous amount 
of interest that is being aroused in yachting throughout 
the country, and, secondly, by the number of newcomers 
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who are taking an active part in the sport. This, and the 
fact that many of those who are taking up racing are 
youngsters, speaks well for the future of yachting. Never 
before, in our memory, have the daily press and the 
weekly journals devoted the space to yachting that they 
have done this season, which is proof, if further proof is 
needed, that yachting is taking the place in the field of 
sport to which it is entitled. 

The racing and cruising programs laid out in the 
yachting centers were strenuous ones, and yet, in spite of 
particularly unfavorable weather in mid-season, they held 
the interest to the end, and most yachtsmen saw the 
season come to a close with keen regret. 

With the International Rule classes ‘‘ going strong”’ on 
the Sound, with some radical experiments in hull design 
and rig tried out in Universal Rule boats, and two new 
large yachts injected into the picture, the season has also 
proved most instructive from_a designing point of view. 
Whether we want to perpetuate all, or any,of what we 
have seen this summer depends on the point of view, and 
whether one is an “ Internationalist”’ or a ‘‘ Universalist” 
in his allegiance, a radical or a conservative. But irrespec- 
tive of one’s particular leanings, the summer has been a 
most instructive one, on the whole, and one which, we 
believe, will leave its mark on the future. 


The Future of the Two Rules 

Speaking of the International and the Universal Rules, 
one is forced to the conclusion, after observing the new 
metre-boats throughout the season, that the advocates 
of the International Rule have made out a case, and that 
the rule is here to stay. Certainly the ‘‘Tens’”’ have found 
favor with those who own them, and with yachtsmen 
generally who have observed their performance carefully. 

Already there is talk of an 8-metre class for next season 
and at least two boats, not one-designs, have already 
been ordered. There is still difference of opinion as to 
whether the new class should be open or to the same 
design. The matter will be settled shortly — let’s hope, in 
the broader interest of the sport, in favor of an open class. 
There will, of course, be more ‘‘Sixes’’ ordered for next 
year, for we are scheduled to send a team across next 
summer for foreign racing and, plainly, our present 
“*Sixes’’ won’t do. 

While the International Rule is gaining ground rapidly 
here we do not look for any abandonment of the Universal 
Rule, though, except in certain localities, there may be a 
slowing down in building new boats to it. The ultimate 
fate of either rule is a matter which only time will show. 
We see no reason why both rules should not develop here, 
for the next few years, with the chances strong in favor of 
the former winning out as the number of new metre 
classes grows under the stimulus of international sport. 








In the World of Y achting 





GEORGE H. TOWNSEND 


NE of the keenest sportsmen and most skillful drivers that the racing of high speed power 

boats has produced is George H. Townsend, of New York and Greenwich, Conn., 

owner of ‘‘Greenwich Folly”, which again won the Gold Cup last summer for the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club. 

Although George Townsend broke into the really high speed game only some three years 
ago, he 1s one of those who “‘ gets a kick”’ out of fifty to sixty miles-per-hour upon the water, 
and though pursued by hard luck the year he built his now famous flyer, he stuck to it and has 
been rewarded by the satisfaction of having one of the most consistent ‘‘ high steppers”’ yet to 
make her appearance. 

When the Gold Cup was brought East in 1924, Townsend entered the list of challengers the 
next year with ‘‘ Miss Motometer.’’ Dogged by hard luck he was not able to get into the Gold 
Cup event that year, as his boat turned over just before the race, and could not be repaired in 
time to participate. Far from being discouraged, he had some changes made in his craft, 
which included changing the name to ‘‘Greenwich Folly,’’ and the following year he *‘ came 
through,” beating a fleet of 14 starters and winning the Gold Cup for the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club. 

Racing at Washington for the President's Cup the ‘‘ Folly’’ bowed to ‘‘ Cigarette IV," but 
this year, faster than ever, she again won the Gold Cup off Greenwich, defeating a high-class 
field of starters, and proved herself one of the most consistent performers ever entered. In all 
of her many races she has never failed to finish every heat. 

Racing for the pure love of the game, Townsend is the type of sportsman that has done 
much for the racing of high speed boats. His other club affiliations include membership in the 
New York Yacht Club. 
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A Sturdy Single Hander with Modern Cutter Rig 
One of a Series of Small Cruisers to Appear in “ Y achting” 
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HE growing tendency towards deeper draft craft for 

use in Chesapeake Bay is well illustrated in the ac- 
companying plans of West Wind, a fine little single hander 
with jib-headed cutter rig which will be built this winter 
by M. M. Davis & Son, of Solomons, Md., for Edward L. 
Palmer, of Baltimore. She was designed by P. L. Rhodes, 
the New York naval architect, and will fly the flag of the 
Gibson Island Club, her dimensions being: l.o.a., 27’6’; 
l.w.l., 23’; beam, 9’; draft, 4’ 9’. 

While Mr. Palmer intends using West Wind principally 
for day sailing, he wanted a boat with the safety and 
comfort of a little ship, and one on which short cruises 
could be really enjoyed. An inspection of the design shows 
a symmetrical hull with short overhangs, lively sheer, 
good freeboard and beam, with considerable flare forward 
for dryness. The sections are firm and sharp, indicating 
stability and fine rough water qualities, while the lateral 
plane is ample for good windward performance. The easy, 
sweeping diagonals are notable features. 

The jib-headed cutter rig was adopted for speed and 
ease of handling under all conditions. The sail area of 500 
sq. ft. is divided into 350 sq. ft. in the mainsail, 77 sq. ft. 
in the staysail, and 73'sq. ft. in the jib. The mainsail will 
be equipped with a worm roller reefing gear, while the jib 
will be set flying, and equipped with a Wykham-Martin 
furling gear. With but a single halliard for the mainsail, 
all sheets within easy reach of the helmsman, and the 
reefing and furling devices, West Wind should be an un- 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of Rhodes-designed jib-headed cutter. 
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Lines and sheer plan of West Wind, designed by P. L. Rhodes. 


usually handy craft to handle. The center of effort of the 
staysail is well abaft the |.w.l. entrance, so she should 
work to windward under this sail in a good breeze and 
smooth water, or heave-to in hard going. 


The interior layout shows com- 
fortable accommodations for two 
people. The galley is abreast of 
the companion steps on the port 
side, while the enclosed toilet 
room is opposite. A portable Pro- 
tane stove will stow, when not in 
use, on the dresser against the 
bulkhead aft. A large ice box is 
under the dresser. A neat chart 
locker has been worked in on the 
forward toilet bulkhead. 

Forward of toilet and galley 
are two transom berths, with 
alcoves over and transoms under- 
neath. Forward of the port berth 
is a serviceable bureau, with book 
rack on top, with the space be- 





Section 4, looking aft. 





Body plan. 
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Section 5, looking aft. 


tween the hanging knees utilized for hanging space. The 
space to starboard is for general stowage and hanging 
space, while the usual cable locker is still farther forward. 

A 2-cylinder, 8-10 h.p. Kermath motor is installed 


under the bridge deck, easily ac- 
cessible by removing the compan- 
ion steps, and should push West 
Wind along at a 6 knot clip, or 
better. A deck plate abaft the 
cockpit gives access to the laza- 
rette where there is additional 
stowage space for various kinds 
of gear. The dresser top and galley 
shelves extend well aft under the 
bridge deck, giving more than the 
usual working and stowage space 
in this important part of the ship. 
Basket weave fronts on alcoves and 
lockers assure excellent ventila- 
tion, while many other refinements 
areincorporatedin a ship-shapeand 
thoroughly comfortable interior. 
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Section 6, looking aft. 
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Water Witch, the new type 46-foot auxiliary designed by William H. Hand for his own use. 


Water Witch —a New Type of Auxiliary 


AVING designed, built and owned a large variety of 
cruising boats, William H. Hand, the well known 
New Bedford naval architect, came to the conclusion that 
many people desired an auxiliary in which motor power 
was the main source of propulsion, with sails the auxiliary 
power. The upshot of the matter was that he designed, and 
built for his own use, a new type of auxiliary, and named 
her Water Witch, whose photograph and plans are repro- 
duced on this and the following page. 
Water Witch is 46’ over all, with 13’ beam and draft of 
5’. Though primarily a motor cruiser, she includes many of 
the fine points of a sailing vessel, such as roominess, 
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comfort, safety, and ease of motion in a seaway. The 
easily-handled ketch rig will be used as an auxiliary to the 
motor, and for steadying purposes in rough going. A 100 
h. p. Sterling Chevron motor drives her 10 knots in practi- 
cally any kind of going. 

Forward is a combination stateroom and forecastle, 
with table, lockers, toilet, etc. Then comes a real ’thwart- 
ship galley, followed by-a fine main cabin with berths for 
four, toilet room, etc. The enclosed cockpit is 14 feet long, 
forming a shelter for the helmsman, binnacle, chart table 
and cabin entrance. The lazarette gives ample stowage 
space for gear. 



























































Lines, sheer plan and sections of the 47-foot, Hand-designed Water Witch. 
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Accommodation plan of Water Witch, described on preceding page. 


A 65-foot Ocean Cruiser for the West Coast 


sk plans shown below are of a yacht designed by 
Thearle & Nordstrom, of Seattle, Washington, for 
service in Alaskan and British Columbian waters in sum- 
mer, and in the south during the winter. With this end in 
view, the accommodations have been planned for a party 
of six passengers and a crew of two. 

The sheer line is carried in an unbroken line from stem 
to stern, the bow being straight and the stern of ‘‘ship 
type.’’ The saloon is located on the main deck, forward of 
and below the wheel house. It has large plate glass win- 





dows, and makes a fine observation cabin and dining 
saloon. Abaft the trunk cabin on the main deck is a settee, 
sheltered on three sides and open at the after end. 

A Sterling Coast Guard motor will give a sustained 
cruising speed of over 12 miles an hour, with tankage 
sufficient for a non-stop trip from Puget Sound to San 
Diego, with enough in reserve to ride out any heavy 
weather met with on the way. The auxiliaries will be 
electrically driven, taking power from a generating set 
coupled to a storage battery of large capacity. 
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The 65-foot ocean cruiser designed by Thearle & Nordstrom. 
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Deck and accommodation plan of the 65-footer designed by Thearle & Nordstrom. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of 111-foot seagoing schooner designed by John G. Alden. 


A Diesel-Powered Auxiliary for Offshore Cruising 


SPLENDID example of the offshore auxiliary cruiser 

is shown in the accompanying plans from the board 

of John G. Alden, of Boston, which were drawn up to meet 
the requirements of a well known Boston yachtsman. 
She is of steel construction throughout, and will be built 























Sail plan of the 111-foot Alden schooner. 


this winter at George Lawley & Son Corporation’s yard at 
Neponset, her dimensions being: I.o.a. 111’; l.w.]. 84’ 6”; 
beam, 24’ 4”; draft, 13’. 

The design is a development of the ‘‘Alden type” 
schooner, with good freeboard, generous bulwarks, good 
beam and firm sections, with lines which indicate a good 
turn of speed. Forty-five tons of fixed inside ballast will be 
carried. The sail area is 5600 sq. ft. in the four lowers, with 
additional area in the topsails. 

There is a comfortable semi-sunken deckhouse abaft 
the mainmast, while below decks are six staterooms, four 
baths, large main cabin, commodious galley and, roomy 


forecastle for the crew. A 100 h.p. Winton Diesel motor 
will develop a speed of 10 knots, and fuel tankage of 3000 
gallons will give a cruising radius of close to 4000 miles 
without refueling. 


A Class T Sloop 


HE plans below and on the opposite page show a 
handy little sloop drawn up to fit Class T, Universal 
Rule, by Ian L. McKenzie, naval architect of Hamilton, 
Ontario. The dimensions are 27’ o.a., 18’ w.l., 6’ 6” 
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Sail plan of Class T sloop. 




















Lines, sections, etc., of Class T sloop. 


beam and 4’ 7” draft, with a sail area of 325 sq. ft. 

The lines show a form which should be easy to drive, 
yet able to stand on her feet when it blows hard, which 
should make her reasonably fast in average Lake Ontario 
weather. The rig is rather low, with large jib and long 
main boom, when.compared with recent rigs developed 
under both the Universal and International rules. 

Although intended primarily for day sailing, a small 
trunk cabin affords shelter in case of bad weather, and 
there is plenty of space below decks for fitting up reason- 
able cruising accommodations for two people. An out- 
board motor, with detachable bracket on the counter or 
on the quarter, would drive her at a good clip when the 
wind failed. 





Inter Lake Yachting Association 


Catboat 


O*r E of the most popular classes fostered by the Inter 
Lake Yachting Association is the 22-foot catboat 
class, which started twenty years ago as a deadrise craft, 
and which has been developed into the snappy compro- 
mise keel, Marconi-rigged craft shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing. The class has grown rapidly in recent years, 
especially among the clubs at the western end of Lake 
Erie, the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair. Twelve boats 
were added to the fleet last season, all from the board and 
shop of R. A. and R. W. Luedtke, of Toledo. 

The dimensions of these craft are: l.o.a. 22’; beam, 8’; 
draft, without board, 2’ 3’; sail area, 270 sq. ft. A metal 
centerboard weighing 140 pounds works through a lead 
keel weighing 180 pounds. The little shelter cabin gives 
plenty of room for stowage of sails and gear. The boats are 
fast and easily handled, and remarkably able for their 
size and type. 
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Sail plan of Inter 
Lake Catboat. 
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When Seamen Were Sailors 
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LAYING ALOFT 


More drawings of life in the old sailing ship 

days, by Charles Rosner, who spent much of 

his life under sail in the modern steel wind- 
jammers. 

















A TRICK AT THE WHEEL 


The Mate: “‘Where the hell are you takin’ 
her to?” 


HEAVING THE LOG 


While the rotating taffrail log is now largely 

used on all vessels, it is not so long ago that the 

old ship log was in use, especially on European 

sailing ships, where it was “hove” every 
watch. 








yachts in Long Island Sound and other waters, yet 

owners never seem to take the lesson to heart — 
moorings which are good enough for the midsummer 
months are often too light, or too weak, to handle the 
strain imposed upon them by the hard autumn blows. In 
1925 Manhasset Bay, and a number of other anchorages 
on the Long Island shore, were swept by a gale from the 
nor’west’ard which littered the beaches with wrecks. 
Last year, and this year, southerly blows drove another 
fine fleet of boats ashore. In some cases moorings dragged, 
in others chains of shackles parted, and in a great number 
of instances the rope pennants, already worn and chafed 
by a season’s usage, gave up the ghost when the big 
strain came. The moral is simple: If you want to stay in 
commission in October, or later, be mighty sure that your 
mooring is 100% perfect. If it isn’t, moor your boat up 
some creek, and make her doubly fast around a husky 
tree or telegraph pole. 


{Y{. ach after year, October blows take their toll of 


* * * 


Judging by the results of the recent 6-metre races, the 
foreign invaders are several jumps ahead of American 
designers as regards hulls, sails and rigging. Just what the 
foreigners have incorporated in their hulls to make their 
boats so much faster is difficult to determine. But even a 
casual inspection of the boats showed any number of 
niceties in rigging which were lacking in any of our 
Yankee craft. And those foreigners certainly must have 
thought us a bunch of dumbbells not to have adopted the 
“big jib to windward”’ stuffs There is very little excuse for 
the latter situation. Racing craft abroad have swung 
overlapping jibs to windward for two or more years, and 
the whole business was explained at great length by Dr. 
Curry in several articles in YACHTING, which doubly 
proves the self-satisfied, lazy, unbelieving attitude of the 
Yankees. If we don’t wake up by 1929, when another 
Shamrock is due on this side of the pond, then the Amer- 
ica’s Cup will in all probability take a journey in the same 
general direction as the Seawanhaka and Scandinavian 
Gold Cups. 


* * * 


J. P. B. has this comment to make about the Bayside 
Auxiliary rule for gasoline allowance: “I note that the 
idea back of the new formula is to give each competitor 
enough gasoline to complete half the course under power. 
Are we to admit, then, that an auxiliary cruiser, on 
average cruises, accounts for half her mileage with her 
motor? I had always thought that a motor in the average 
auxiliary was to be used only when the wind failed, for 





getting in and out of harbors, or when we happened to be 
in the deuce of a hurry to get somewhere.” 

Well, I used to agree with J. P. B., but I admit that at 
present I’m on the fence. The Baysiders have trouble 
enough, due to lack of a breeze, in completing the 250- 
mile course in a reasonable time — and that seems to be 
about the situation which the average cruiser meets 
during the summer months. And perhaps it accounts for 
the increasing numbers of ‘50-50’’ auxiliaries seen and 
heard of. Personally, I want a fair sized put-put to shove 
me along when occasion seems to demand. However, I 
hope that it will be many a day before I admit that I do 
half my cruising under power. 


* * * 


The growth in popularity of outboard motors, both for 
racing and utilitarian purposes, is astonishing. Of course, 
outboards have been built for years, but only recently 
have they gained such widespread popularity. The racing 
outboards, installed in light hulls of intriguing design, 
produced remarkable speeds, and by their numbers and 
keen competition saved the day for more than one power 
boat regatta. And hardly a yacht, large or small, sail or 
power, but sports one as regular equipment to hitch on 
the ‘“‘dink”’ for chasing to and from moorings, or exploring 
creeks and other shoal bodies of water. 

Unfortunately, outboards in some localities are fast 
becoming a nuisance, due to the practice of some unthink- 
ing or selfish souls in running around with an open ex- 
haust. The staccatto popping of one or more outboards on 
a calm day in a peaceful harbor or alongshore is enough 
to try the patience and nerves of the most peaceful 
pacifist. Open exhausts on automobiles are no longer 
tolerated. A few fines imposed on the obnoxious out- 
boarders should restore our waters to their former quiet 


and serenity. 
* * * 


THEY SAY THAT — 


The proposed 8-metre class is in the doldrums— half 
the crowd want a one-design class, and the rest want a 
restricted class. 

The new measurement rule for the Bermuda Race should 
result in a fairer allowance between large and small craft. 

Harry Pidgeon is again wintering aboard Islander at 
George Bonnell’s place at Port Chester —and that he’s 
busily engaged in writing a book about his world-girdling 
experiences. 

Dr. Curry’s book on sails and racing should be out any 
day now. 
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Lines of John Black’s 
International Racer 
Bostonia II. 


Plans of International Model A Class Racer 
‘Bostonia II 


QHROUGH the courtesy of John Black, 

President of the Model Yacht Racing 

Association of America, we are permitted 

to reproduce here the lines and sail plan 

of his Bostonia II, which raced in England 

last summer for the Yachting Monthly 

trophy, and came within one point of 

ae the cup, which we have now tried three times to 
lift. 

Bostonia II has been one of the most successful Inter- 
national Rule models ever turned out in the United 
States. She is a good all round boat, with moderately long 
ends and a fairly large sail plan. Her best performances 
are in light to moderate winds. She was designed by her 
owner. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


76.50” 
46.00” 
13.15” 
46.17” 
1.19” 
Freeboard... . 4.09” 
Draught 10.80” 
L 47.79” 
36.75 Ibs. 
26.00 Ibs. 
1829.81 sq. in. 


the October issue of YACHTING. Plans of two other boats 
built to this rule, one by W. J. Daniels, of London, and 
one by J. A. Potter, of West Medford, Mass., were repro- 
duced in the June and August issues, respectively. 

Next month there will be an article on steering gears 
for models, including diagrams and descriptions of the 
Braine gear, used abroad, as well as of the steering gear 
developed by E. A. Bull, and used on Polka Dot and in 
some of his other models. 


Sail plan of Bostonia IJ. 





























Central Park Model Yacht Club Wins Eagle Cup 


HE annual classic of the model yacht sailors, the 

Eagle Cup Regatta, was sailed on September 18th 
last, over the course of the Bayside Yacht Club. Little 
Neck Bay is, sans doute, as favorable a spot as can be 
found for model yacht racing, and this fact, considered 
in conjunction with the courtesy of the Bayside Club, 
made the day quite perfect in every respect but that of 
weather. 

As in the past, three heats were sailed to determine 
the holder of the cup for the ensuing year, and in the 
course of these three heats the Central Park Model 
Yacht Club was able to show that the conditions were 
to their liking by rolling up a total of 40 points for a 
team win. That they did not have things entirely their 
own way is to be seen in the scores of the two other 
competing clubs. Prospect Park, the unsuccessful de- 
fenders, secured 37 points, and Boston 34. Never before 
in the long history of the famous ‘‘mug’”’ have competing 
teams been so closely matched. 

A fresh SSW breeze of quite enough weight to satisfy 
the demands of those who wanted wind and lots of it 
prevailed in the first heat. The second was sailed in 
something more than a full sail breeze for even the Stars, 
and the last was in a howler (for models, at least) which 
took a considerable toll, in accident, from the little fleet. 
The summaries are as follow: 


ist HEAT 

Pos. Yacht Sailor Club Corrected Time Points 
1. Fantasy Weaver Central Park M. Y. C. 31:34 9 
2. Polka Dot Bull Prospect Park M. Y. C. 33:58 8 
3. Light Champlain Boston M. Y. C. 34:10 7 
4. Buccaneer II Jagschitz Central Park M. Y. C. 34:26 6 
5. Witch Rindge Boston M. Y. C. 34:29 5 
6. Gowanus Wanker Prospect Park M. Y. C. 35:05 4 
7. Aurora Pigeon Boston M. Y. C. 35:16 3 
8. Mary II Pyle Central Park M. Y. C. 35:35 2 
9. Rainbow Ketcham Prospect Park M.Y.C. 35:54 1 





A Class R model yacht built by Frank G. Smith, of Waterbury, 
Conn., from his own plans. 





2np HEAT 

1. Fantasy 23:36 u 
2. Rainbow 25:26 8 
3. Mary II 25:27 7 
4. Aurora 25:33 6 
5. Polka Dot 26:43 5 
6. Light 29:57 4 
7. Gowanus , 30:35 3 
8. Wich Fouled and withdrawn. Allowed 2 points D. N. F. 2 

Buccaneer II Fouled Witch Disq. 

3rp HEAT 
1. Fantasy 28:58 7 
2. Gowanus 35:54 6 
3. Witch 35:26 5 
4. Aurora Unavoidable accident. Withdrew but 
allowed 2 points D. N. F. 2 
5. Polka Dot Unavoidable accident. Withdrew but 
allowed 2 points D. N. F. 2 

Light D. N. F. 

pnt el ll } Did not start. Unable to get across the line 

Rainbow Disa. 


It may be seen from the summaries that the first two 
races were quite satisfactory as a test of either boats or 
sailors, but that the third was decidedly unsatisfactory. 
Models cannot be expected to perform in weather which 
gives the Star Class all it can handle. When only four 
of a fleet of nine can negotiate the course it signifies that 
either the yachts or the conditions are out of order. 
The yachts were not. 

One of the unfortunate incidents of the third heat was 
the sinking of the Polka Dot which, in 1922, defeated the 





Start of Class R models, racing at the Jacksonville Model Yacht Club. 


English Endeavor for the International Yachting Trophy. 
This yacht is perhaps the most famous model in the 
United States and has done much to make model yacht 
history since her construction in 1922. We are glad to 
report, however, that Mr. Bull is contemplating the 
repair of the Polka Dot. 

At the close of the regatta it was suggested by John 
Black, of the Boston club, that B class boats be replaced 
in the next sailing of this event by these of the six-meter 
type. Joseph Weaver, in replying, disagreed with Black's 
contention that the B type is too large, saying that the 
Eagle Cup was too old a trophy and too dear to the hearts 
of model yachtsmen to be subjected to such an operation 
at this late date. His counter suggestion was that a new 
cup be provided for annual six-meter team racing. 
Certainly a cup for this type of yacht would afford keen 
sport and it is suggested that the Model Yacht Racing 
Association take steps to provide a suitable piece of 
silver for this purpose. 

The winners of the blue, white and red pennants for 
high place and points were as follows: blue pennant, 
Fantasy, 25 points; white pennant, Polka Dot, 15 points; 
red pennant, Gowanus, 13 points. 

W. H. MESEROLE. 
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Alone in the Caribbean 


By Freperic A. FENGER 


George H. Doran Co., New Edition, 
1927. Price $3.00 


OWADAYS when we hear the 
word ‘‘aione”’ there is a con- 
notation new since the day this book 
was written. We think of Lindbergh — “‘ He flies alone’’— 
and thrill to the daring aviator who flew alone from New 
York to Paris. Fenger’s ‘‘alone’’ was just as daring in its 
way, and lasted very much longer — and he wrote of his 
canoe and himself as ‘‘We’’ just as Lindbergh, years 
after, wrote of his airplane. Listen to this: 

“, . then a gentle puff came down .. . and grew 
into a breeze which caught the canoe and we were sailing 
northward on the weather tide. I have come into the habit 
of saying ‘we,’ for next to a dog or a horse there is no 
companionship like that of a small boat... . I have 
often ‘scended’ on the face of a mountainous following 
sea with an exhilaration that made me whoop for joy, 
only to have the canoe whisk about in the trough and 
look me in the face as if to say, ‘You fool, did you want 
me to go through the next one?’ . . . We were already 


acquainted for I had twice had her out on trial spins and 
we agreed upon friendship as our future status.” 

Here is the secret of the success of the cruise — the 
perfect accord between man and boat. It was like an 
extension of his own body; more fingers and toes to him, 
and something to enable him to traverse more easily the 
surface of the unruly and unstable waters, and carry with 


him his home and the needs of daily life. Did she leak? 
Well, he took her to a convenient beach and stopped the 
leak much as he would have wrapped a bandage around 
a bruised and bleeding finger, and thought no more of it. 

It was no small feat he performed, this sailing a tiny 
canoe up the islands of the Antilles which lie across the 
entrance to the Caribbean like the pillars of a gigantic 
spillway, twenty-five to forty miles apart. A spillway it is 
in very truth, for between the islands rush the tides which 
flood and ebb into and from the Caribbean, and a nasty 
sea they can kick up at times. But it was all the same to 
Fenger — he took what came and made his crossings in 
his sea-going canoe with as little hesitation as he after- 
ward did in the schooner Diablesse. We hear a lot about our 
sea-going canoes, but how many men really sail them in 
blue water? To him it was a joyous adventure. 

There is nothing of the guide book here, but a virile, 
colorful story of the day-to-day happenings of a cruise, 
and a sufficient description of the places he touched to 
give it a background. He makes us see the blue of the 
water, the dazzling white of the breakers falling into lacy 
foam which spreads itself on coral beaches, the bush, and 
the mountains behind; he makes us hear the song of the 
brave trade wind that swishes through the fronds of the 
palm trees far overhead. He gives us a better description 
of the natives than I have read elsewhere — their super- 
stitions, their child-like curiosity. 

The book is full of good things. I who love the sea and 
the West Indies, would like to quote page after page; but 
read the book for yourselves — whether you own a yacht 
and hanker after a cruise where you can anchor every 
night in a harbor of surpassing loveliness, whether you are 
a tourist thinking of a West Indian cruise in one of the 
many luxurious steamers that now make the round of the 
islands every year, or whether you are one of the many 
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who have to stay at home and dream 
dreams which may never be realized. 
There are illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken on the spot — all good, 
for Fenger seems to have the skill 
of a stage director in getting his 
effects. He has drawn a map show- 
ing the course of the cruise, and 
wherever a diagram would be of 


interest, he gives one. 
J. E. MAcCRAE. 


Yachting and Y achtsmen 
By W. Dopcson BowMAN 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1927. Price $4.00 


ACHTING AND YACHTSMEN sets itself up as 
being a history of yachting from its earliest begin- 
nings to the present day. In truth, it is chiefly a history of 
British yachting, with some mention of the sport in Amer- 
ica, limited to one chapter, and one other chapter on 
German sailing. There is little if any mention of the lead- 
ers of the sport on this side of the Atlantic, and its pages 
are fairly well limited to owners of the larger racing boats. 
To be sure there are several interesting anecdotes to be 
found.in the book. Bowman states that the first yacht for 
pleasure sailing was built for King James I in 1604. He 
outlines the early days of the Cumberland Sailing Society, 
the first yacht club, organized in 1775. One gets a good 
idea of the youth of this sport when he realizes that 
handicapping was first practiced in racing in 1849. 

Typical of the bright spots in the book, which are not 
too numerous, are quotations from the regulations of the 
Cork Water Club. These old time rules stated: ‘ Re- 
solved: That no Admiral presume to bring more than 
two dozen of wine to his treat. 

“Ordered that no long-tailed wigs, large sleeves or 
ruffles be worn by any member of the club. 

“Resolved: That such members of the club, or 
others, as shall talk of sailing after dinner to be fined a 
bumper.” 

The author seems to be rather poorly prepared on some 
of his American material. Among other things he stated 
that the America’s Cup is known in this country as the 
Queen’s Cup, a name which 1s certainly unfamiliar to 
most of us. He bears American yachtsmen a little malice 
because of the inability of Dunraven and Lipton to lift 
this mug; but it is a sporting malice at that. 

It seems slightly unfortunate that so little mention is 
made of the smaller boats. The book is full of the cup 
challengers, the Britannia and others of that class. Aside 
from a few pages on the 6-metres there is nothing ap- 
proaching small boat racing. Cruising, aside from some 
mention of it in the earlier pages, is generally neglected, 
except as it is dealt with in the life and letters of some 
titled yachtsmen. 

The book has interesting snatches interestingly done. 
But the spaces between are often long and almost dull. To 
most of us it is not very interesting to know the cash 
value in pounds of the prizes won by a certain yacht 
during one season. We would rather hear more of the 
races and the types of boats. 

Nevertheless, to one interested in the big yachts, and a 
social history of their various owners and the number of 
races sailed, won and lost, this volume has an appeal. 
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The New Richardson 
Cruisabout 


LTHOUGH it is less than a year since 
the Richardson Cruisabout first slipped 
into the water, this boat, which has already 
become a great favorite wherever boatmen 
gather, is already appearing with increased 
dimensions and additional appointments. 
The new model, to be known as the Master 
Cruisabout, takes on additional length of 
two feet, with an extra four inches in beam, 
a solid wood top, larger cockpit and more 
luxurious appointment throughout. 

The Master Cruisabout, like its original 
design, marks a departure in the evolution 
of the standardized cruiser. Instead of 
being a further step in simplification, to 
permit sensational pricing, the new model 
for 1928 embraces those refinements which 
are essential to a true lover of the home 
that floats. Incorporating all the grace and 
symmetry of the original model, but provid- 
ing more commodious dimensions, the new 
model has been designed by Eldridge- 
McInnis with a keen appreciation of what 
the water home should contain. 

In lengthening the boat by two feet, the 
same remarkable improvement is noted in 
the riding comfort that is achieved by the 
addition of extra length to the wheelbase of 
a motor car. Two more feet do not sound 
like much when considered simply as com- 
parative dimensions, but any experienced 
boatman will tell you that there is a world 
of difference between a 26-foot boat and a 
28-foot boat in general seaworthiness and 
all-round comfort afloat. In the same way, 
four additional inches in width bespeak a 
more comfortable boat in cabin, deck and 
cockpit, more locker space, and greater 
freedom for everybody aboard. 

The additional two feet permit lengthen- 
ing the cockpit to accommodate a larger 
party, while up in the bow, one finds addi- 
tional room in the lavatory which permits 
the inclusion of an attractive built-in dresser. 

Enlarged windows in the raised cabin 
provide better view and ventilation and are 
furnished with screens, as well as window 
curtains. Spring mattresses are provided 
for both the upper and lower berths. The 
clothes lockers, between the lavatory and 
the berths, possess double capacity over 
those in the original Cruisabout. 

Coming into the galley, one finds addi- 
tional dish lockers capable of handling about 
twice the previous equipment. The stove 
now has a compact cover for protection 
when not in use. 

The Gray 6-40 6-cylinder engine, which 
made such a good reputation with the 
Cruisabouts of 1927, will be continued as 
standard equipment with the 28-foot model. 
Although the boat is larger, it wil! still have 
an assured speed of 11 miles per hour. 

When Reid Richardson brought his 
Cruisabout to the National Show last Jan- 


Of Interest to the Skipper 





The new Richardson ‘28’ is a handsome and able craft. 


uary, he felt that he had produced his 
masterpiece of 17 years’ experience in the 
art of building good boats. But he is looking 
forward with keen anticipation to presenting 
the Master Cruisabout at the 1928 show. 





The new Super Elto Speedster. 


Elto Announces 1928 Speed 
Model 


For many months rumors have been cir- 
culating among outboard motor users to the 
effect that Elto might enter the speed out- 
board field. The extent to which these 
rumors have spread, and the discussion 





A Penn Yan “plane” doing more than 25 m.p-h. with new Super Elto Speedster 


they have caused, are an excellent indication 
of the tremendous interest which will meet 
the announcement just made by the Elto 
Outboard Motor Company, of the new 
model Super Elto Speedster. This model 
will not replace the present model, which is 
to be continued without change for 1928 and 
which will be known as the Super Elto 
Service Twin, but will be in addition to it. 

The new Super Elto Speedster will com- 
pete in the “B” Class, as the piston dis- 
placement is 19.6 cubic inches, or just within 
the limit for this racing class. It is rated 
at 5to7 h.p. 

In tests over an accurately surveyed and 
carefully checked course with stock models 
of the Super Elto Speedster, and with an 
operator of medium weight, speeds of 
more than 25 miles an hour have been at- 
tained with step-planes of substantial con- 
struction, purchased in the open market. 
Still greater speeds are expected on light, 
specially built boats. The performance of 
the Speedster on heavier boats has been 
surprising. In one case, a V-bottom boat 
intended for speeds of about 16 m.p.h. was 
driven over 20 m.p.h. A popular make of 
displacement canoe of fairly heavy construc- 
tion made 18 miles with the Speedster. 

Exhaustive tests have been made to 
determine both the speed and stamina of 
this new model. Standard production models 
were sent to several nearby boat builders 
for tests on various types of boats. The fol- 
lowing copy of a telegram received by the 
Elto factory tells its own story of the results, 
and is a sample of all those received. 

“The Super Elto Speedster came today. 
We tried it out on our Baby Stepper and 
made 25 miles an hour. Also tested on our 
new family speed boat and got over 20 
miles on a hull planned for more conserva- 
tive speed. The Speedster certainly lives up 
to the Elto reputation for starting and 
smooth running. — Thompson Bros. Boat 
Mfg. Co.” 

The Speedster averages 3,500 r.p.m. at 
full advance. On light boats even greater 
engine speed is attained. It can be operated 
day in and day out at maximum speed 
without appreciable wear. In factory tests 
regular stock models of the Super Elto 
Speedster have been run hour after hour, 
day after day, at maximum speed to the 
equivalent of two or three seasons, service. 
The motors were then disassembled and 
every part inspected with micrometers to de- 
termine if after that much hard usage there 
would be any need for replacement of parts. 
No replacements were needed and when 
the motors were reassembled they con- 
tinued to develop the same speed and power 
as before the test run. 
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Exterior and interior of new Victory Yacht Yard at Squantum, Mass., where yachts may be stored under cover. 


The Victory Yacht Yard 


One of the most ambitious undertakings 
known to the yachting fraternity is the 
recent establishment of the Victory Yacht 
Yard, under the management of Fred W. 
Goeller, lately associated with the Geo. 
Lawley & Son Corporation. The plant is 
located on the dredged channel on Dorches- 
ter Bay, and was formerly known as the 
Squantum Torpedo Boat Destroyer Plant. 


Dodge Watercars Vacationing 
Abroad 


For years the Atlantic steamship lines 
have been urging people to take their motor 
cars abroad with them and this practice has 
become widespread. Now the idea is being 
applied to American standardized runabouts. 
Two Dodge Watercars from Manhasset 
Bay went to Europe last summer as part 
of vacation luggage. One of them was Pitta, 


No Foolin’, powered with a Johnson Big Twin, made a record of 32.132 m.p.h. at 
Louisville. 


There are three wet basins, each 350 ft. 
long and 50 ft. wide, with minimum depth 
of 15 ft. These wet basins are used for wet 
storage, and a yacht with a reach of 40 ft. 
from truck to water line can pass in without 
unstepping her masts. The entrance end 
of each slip is protected by large iron and 
glass doors, which close together about five 
feet above the water. The ten building and 
launching ways have an easy grade to the 
water through the entire length of 350 feet. 

The many large rooms under the building 
ways are being altered into machine shops, 
store rooms, paint shops, etc., and the full 
equipment of a modern yacht yard is rapidly 
being installed. The location of the plant, 
its ideal facilities and moderate charges 
are sure to tempt yachtsmen from many 
localities to store their craft there. 


26-foot cabin skiff of the Keyport Boat Works. Speed 31 m.p.h. with G 6 Scripps motor. 


Loose Scotchman, an 18-foot runabout, which does 30 m.p.h. with model 250 
Continental-Van Blerck motor. 


the Model 822 Watercar owned by Captain 
Ugo V. d’Annunzio, President of Isotta 
Motors, Inc., of New York. He sailed re- 
cently for Italy, with Pitta aboard, bound 
for a vacation on Lake Como. The other 
boat from Manhasset Bay to “ go abroad for 
the summer” is owned by Mr. C. H. God- 
dard, of Great Neck, L. I., who cabled from 
France for his Dodge Watercar for use on 
the Seine. 


A New World’s Record Set at 
Louisville 

Driving No Foolin’, a Boyd-Martin Baby 
Stepper, powered with a Johnson Big Twin, 
Robert Held broke the world’s speed record 
for Class C outboards at the Power Boat 
Association Regatta held at Louisville, Ky. 
On September 3rd No Foolin’ set a new 
record of 31.58 m.p.h., but on the following 
day she brought the record up to 32.142 
m.p.h. Her owner is A. W. Dailey. 


Staples, Johnson Stock Power 


Cruiser 


Staples, Johnson & Co. launched the first 
of their 40-foot stock cruisers on October 


15th. These boats are designed by Ralph 
E. Winslow and are to be delivered to buyers 
completely equipped, even to oil, gas and 
water. The equipment includes Protane 
range, electric lights throughout, 10-foot 
tender, linen, silverware, curtains, screens, 
etc. They are powered with a Sterling Petrel 
developing 150 h.p. and a speed of 17 miles 
per hour is expected. Twin screw installation 
is optional. These boats have two cabins, 
with berths for six and a wash room for 
each cabin. 


The New Gray Four-30 


Despite the interest in 6-cylinder engines, 
the Gray Motor Co., of Detroit, has found 
that the backbone of its line is the 4-cylinder 
engine of the approximate size of the Gray 
Model Z, which has featured the Gray line 

(Continued on page 110) 
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UNCERTA 
WEATHE 


BOATMEN will keep a cautious weather- 





eye on the weather signals . . . from now 
on till late spring. 

And wise is the pilot who takes every 
precaution! 


In storm, or fog, the Cunningham Whistle 
is an essential safety device because its vibrant 
broadcast travels miles beyond ordinary whistle 
range. 


The Booklet, “My Whistle Is as Important 
as My Compass,” tells why 

the Cunningham New-Princi- 
ple Air Whistle carries so far 
... why it is the most econom- 
ical whistle made . . . what 
mariners say about it . . . and 
how you can obtain one to 
suit your requirements. Write 
for Booklet (no obligation). 





Address Dept. Y-3 


ALLAN 


&—) V/Seattle 


839 RAILROAD AVE. SOUTH 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Boston, Necu England Distributors 
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Coastwise in a Four-Master 


(Continued from page 45) 


hanging limply from the spanker truck. Said he, “‘ You’ve 
got to have patience in this game.”’ Then, after a pause, 
‘Patience. Folks are always talking about Job, but Job 
never went to sea.” Wherewith he returned to his match 
with old man Canfield. 

With a Diesel motor of relatively small power a vessel] 
such as this could push along at three or four knots in a 
calm, could dock herself in many instances, or even claw 
off a lee shore. But our wise and farseeing marine laws 
effectively prevent this, for with a motor she would 
automatically come under steamboat regulations, which 
would call for three licensed mates, two licensed engineers 
and two or more added men forward — all of which 
would be ruinous economically to a vessel in the coast- 
wise trade. 

A fishing vessel may carry a motor, but a cargo vessel 
may not. Why? There are many “whys” to be asked 
regarding other regulations, the net results of which are 
to drive American vessels and American seamen from 
the seas. Is it a mere coincidence that of this crew of 
eight men Captain Melville was the only one American 
born — and, so far as I know, the only American citizen? 

One is reminded of the story of the surgeon who de- 
lighted in new and difficult operations. On one occasion 
he ordered a remonstrating patient to the hospital and 
performed a delicate and complicated operation. The 
following day a friend of the patient called up to ask how 
it came out. The doctor replied that it was “‘most suc- 
cessful — a very interesting case.’’ Then came the further 
inquiry ‘‘ How is the patient getting along?”’ ‘‘Oh,”’ said 
the doctor, ‘“‘the patient died.’’ No doubt, the august 
body of law makers which framed our various marine 
laws was much impressed and highly satisfied with their 
work, but the patient is dead. 

About 4 in the afternoon heavy fog banks piled up 
both inshore and outside. A few vagrant puffs of air came 
from different quarters and a number of land birds 


| alighted on board, seemingly much exhausted, as we 


were some 25 miles off shore. The captain said that they 
had been blown off the land and that we would soon have 
a wind from the northwest. Our visitors included a 
beautiful little hooded warbler, an olive-backed thrush 
and a number of sand-pipers, though these latter did not 
come aboard. The little thrush was both pathetic and 
ludicrous. He lit on the house top and looked disgusted 
and dumpy as he drew his head down and puffed up his 
feathers; but he seemed a bit relieved at finding this 
haven from the watery waste over which he had been 
blown. 

Suddenly the wind came from the northwest and in a 
very few minutes we were logging seven knots. From 
6 o'clock to 7 we logged eight knots and from 7 to 8 we 
did seven. I had the wheel for an hour and a half of this 
time and got something of the feeling I had imagined I 
would. The sense of power is quite overwhelming as one 
holds the vessel on her course, and at this speed she 
steers with surprising ease, two or three spokes of the 
Mes sufficing to hold her on her course, if one is minding 

is job. 

As dusk came on our little thrush tried several points 
of vantage and finally settled on one just abaft the for- 
ward companionway as the safest from the advances of 
Nellie, whose bright eyes quickly detected his presence 
and evidently took him for something to play with and 
chase. He was still there at dark, but next morning he 
had gone — probably hopped ashore on Cape Cod. 

At 8 o'clock topsails were set and the mizzen winged 
over, as the wind had gone over to the northeast and 
become a following breeze. As the captain put it, ‘‘ With 
these schunners you have to tack ’em in a head wind 
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H.. fore cabin is truly a /:ving room of the 
finest type. Her dining salon is a compliment 
to the smartest hostess. Her spacious, luxur- 
ious staterooms make night as enjoyable as 
the day on the A.C. f> 68-foot twin-screw 
cruiser. She proves overwhelmingly that 
Q.C.f resources produce “standard” craft 
that set advanced standards for even 
the finest custom practice! 


P, your QC-f? cruiser. You see 
your completely finished vessel 
as you buy. You require not one 

single “extra’’ of any kind. Im- 
“10 peccable correctness is assured. And 
-_ "the performance is Hall-Scott perform- 
¢ ance—the kind which puts these celebrated 
S, engines into the costliest and most interesting 

new boats each season! 


A staff of architects, engineers, G 


builders and decorators which 
‘<individual’’ construction could 
never hope to command, create 










To judge boat value correctly this year you 
must see the Q_.C.f> 68-footer, and the other 
sizes for every requirement. Literature upon 
request, or visit the Q.C-f? salon. 


G.C.£ NEW YORK SALON, 217 WEST §7th STREET 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


aC.ff REPRESENTATIVES 


Boston—Noyes Marine Sales Co.,1037 Commonwealth Ave. DETROIT, MicH.—Chenevert & Co., 325 Ford Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—S. Clyde Kyle, 427 Rialto Bldg. 
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140-ft. Diesel par “Comoco,” designed by John H. Wells, 
Inc., and built by Defoe Boat & Motor Co. for R. W. Judson. 


cA Newcomer 
from the Middle West— 


“COMOCO” 
is Equipped with 
Cutless Rubber Bearings! 


Goodrich Cutless Rubber Bearings require no 
attention after installation, and outwear bear- 
ings of lignum vitae, bronze or babbitted metals. 


They eliminate shaft scoring, and reduce vi- 
bration. There is no size restriction—they are 
supplied for any craft from motor dinghy to 
the largest yacht. Especially recommended for 
service with bronze or Monel metal shafts. 


Write for the new booklet, “Goodrich Cutless 
Rubber Bearings for Marine Service.” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
Metropolitan District Tampa, Florida 

Topping Brothers Knight "& Wall Company 

159 Varick Street Los Angeles, Calif. 

New York City B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 


Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 1386 E. 7th Street 

e Columbian Bronze Corp. Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. R. L. Fryer, Special Representative 
Walter H. Moreton Corporation B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

1043-45 Epeetaeewantte Avenue Cutless Bearing Division 
Philadelphia, Pa. 430 ba ange Bldg. 
Marine a ey & Supply Co. San Francisco, Cali 
116 Walnut B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Mobile, Alabama 650 Second Street 
A. K. Miller Engineering Co. Ford & Geirrine 
Houston, Texas Balfour Building 
A. K. Miller mpimonstng Co. Detroit, Michigan 
New Orleans, La. H. H. Smith & Company 
A. K. Miller gy tee Co. 334 E. Jefferson Avenue 
109 Tchoupitoulas Street Seattle, Washin, 
Arthur Duvics Sons B. F. Goodrich Ke bber Company 
122 Chartres Street 115 King Street 
po eg age Fla. Baltimore, Maryland 
bs Gas Engine Co. of Florida The James Walker Co. 

% oo Main Street 123 Light Street 
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and you have to tack ’em in a followin’ wind.” He 
checked up his dead reckoning and figured that we should 
pass just within the range of visibility of Thatcher Island 
lights, and we saw them from the house top at 9 o'clock. 
Our course cut the arc nine miles farther down than the 
log reading would put us, showing we had been in a 
westerly drift. Cape Cod Light should have been visible 
15 miles farther along on our course. We caught its loom 
at 11 and sighted it about 12. 

This night was overcast and the moon not up, but 
“Boz” and I had our mugs of coffee and he entertained 
me with more tales. Last winter, while on another vessel, 
he was nearly lost while weathering a gale: a big wave 
picked him up, drove his head against the rail, knocked 
him unconscious, and carried him over. Old Nick, who 
was with him, managed to get to him as he went over 
and hung on until other help came and he was drawn 
back to safety. 

The crew was an able one and I am sure the men were 
above the average. Without exception they knew their 
jobs and there was something of interest in the face of 
each one of them. Captain Melville was an excellent 
master who handled his men well and was respected and 
evidently liked by them. My preconceived idea of hard- 
boiledness had no justification so far as this ship was 
concerned. I heard no threats, nor even hard talk. Every 
man knew his job, did it, and left nothing for anyone to 
find fault with or swear at. 

The barometer had kept rising steadily until it stood 
at 30.80 and the captain shook his head a bit and pre- 
dicted something — probably wind. 

I wakened at daylight Saturday morning and sensing a 
beautiful sunrise, got hastily into my clothes and went on 
deck. A low bank of clouds on the eastern horizon was a 
mass of flaming red — not so reassuring from a weather 
standpoint, but none the less lovely to look upon. This 
faded to a brassy yellow as the sun passed behind and 
gradually rose above it, turning the wave crests to molten 
gold as it touched them. 

Old Mattson, ‘‘Boz”’ and I looked on in awed silence. 
Then a smile stole over the honest face of the bo’s’n and 
he said, ‘‘Who vouldn’t sell his far-r-um un’ go to sea?” 
A light gleamed in old Mattson’s eye and I knew that he 
had again found the thing he loved and sought. 

An easy northerly breeze wafted us down the Cape at 
a five-knot clip. The barometer remained very high — 
30.70 — and coupled with the red sunrise prospects 
were for wind, but it hung back. 

During the morning a school of porpoises rolled gaily 
past, close on our port hand, and we caught sight of a 
number of whales sending clouds of spray 20 feet or more 
into the air and breaking water at every blow. A navy 
destroyer, now assigned to the rum patrol as C. G. II 
passed close to starboard. The monument at Province- 
town stood like a great gray needle to the north. 

We had Pollock Rip L. V. abeam at 1:30 and started 
over the Shoals with the first of the westerly set of the 
tide. We passed the steamship, City of Georgia, several 
large tows and a number of fishermen as we turned toward 
Stone Horse L. V. We made the narrow run of Bearse 
Channel successfully, only to find a failing breeze as 
we passed Handkerchief L. V. 

When we were about two miles east of Half Moon 
Shoal buoy the wind grew so light that we began to be 
set to the north in that deceptive current against which 
the late Mr. Eldridge so pointedly warned shipmasters, 
so the captain hurriedly gave orders to get sail off and 
anchor. 

“Off your jibs”; “lower away your foresail,’’ and, in 
turn, the main and mizzen. A signal to the mate on the 
fo’ castle head and the big anchor thundered its way 
down. ‘‘Now, your spanker.” In a very few minutes all 
sails were furled, gaskets passed, and the captain re- 
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Wins at 


Baltimore — 


Scripps Power — 


Again the Model G-6 SCRIPPS engine has 
proven itself, adding to an imposing list of 


SCRIPPS winnings in cruiser events. 


“‘Spitfire,’’ a 35-foot Seabird cruiser, the 
fast stock design of John L. Hacker of De- 
troit, and owned by Mr. E. J. Vansciver of 
Philadelphia, demonstrated the winning 
power of its 150 h.p. SCRIPPS Model G-6 
by capturing first place in the Free-for-all 
cruiser race at the Baltimore International 


Regatta on September 10th. SCRIPPS 


motors are standard equipment 
in the Seabird as well as in the 
Hacker-Dolphin and Baby-Dol- 
phin runabouts. 


This latest victory of SCRIPPS 
motors simply proves again that 
for consistent dependability, 
whether boating for pleasure or 
profit, SCRIPPS engines will equal 
your highest expectations. There 
are sizes and types for almost 
every kind of marine requirement 
from 10 to 150 h.p. 
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Cruising Radius 
’ Diesel- * 


TH Westinghouse 
Diesel-Electric 
Drive more power can be 
installed in the allotted 
space than with any other 
type of propulsion and a 


better arrangement of space and 
distribution of machinery weight 
can be obtained. 


Owing to the economy of 
Diesel-Electric drive, only a small 
amount of fuel per mile is neces- 
sary and the Geol oasis of greater 
capacity can be located in out-of- 
the-way places without encroach- 
ing on the living or crew quarters. 


Send for Special Publication No. 
1776, describing Westinghouse 
Diesel-Electric installations in 
many famous off-shore cruising 
yachts. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 
Service Stations in Principal American Ports, 
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electric 
advantages 


Instant Control 


Extremely low op- 
erating costs. 


Wider cruising 
radius. 


Small crew. 
Greater luxury. 
More deck space. 
More room for 
cabins. 

Cheap electricity 
for any purpose. 
No dust or soot. 
Better distribu- 


tion of machinery 
weight. 


Lower center of 
gravity. 


Greater propeller 
efficiency. 


Great power flex- 
ibility. 
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marked, ‘‘ Now, I claim we are in luck. Suppose that wind 
had left us flat back there in the Channel!”’ and he pointed 
to where a gallant five-master and another four-master 
had met such a fate and are no more. 

Just after supper C. G. 147 came alongside and a man 
hopped aboard for ‘‘a look at your papers.’”’ When he 
left he promised to return later in the evening with a 
paper, for we had had no news for four days and were 
eager to know whether any of the fliers had actually 
hopped off. Just after dark the running lights of a small 
vessel were suddenly snapped on just astern of us and 
soon an evening paper was tossed aboard. Several of us 
shouted at once, ‘‘What about the fliers, did any of them 
get away?” The answer was, “Yes, Lindbergh got off 
yesterday morning and has just landed in Paris.”” We 
tried to realize that during these few days we had been 
out of touch with the world a new epoch had been written 
into history. A young American, alone and in a single- 
motored plane, had hopped off one morning and the 
next evening had landed in Paris, electrifying the entire 
world by his cool daring and brilliant accomplishment. 

The captain and I read the paper and visited. He told 
of some of the ships he has commanded or sailed in — and 
he has been in some fine ones. He was once third mate of 
the six-masted Wyoming, which foundered without a 
trace off Pollock Rip during the gale of March, 1924. He 
told of cargoes of 6,100 long tons of coal she carried, 
equal to a freight train of more than 200 cars, and I 
gained a new impression of the relation of a cargo hold 
to a freight car. 

Sunday morning brought overcast skies and southwest 
winds. The barometer was still 30.70. Much traffic passed 
by, bound to the east’ard. Nellie went the rounds of the 
crew with a stick, filched from the steward’s wood box, 
begging for someone to play with her. Several of the 
crew washed clothes, and the fo’castle head and the fore- 
deck were a-flutter with drying things. The bo’s’n, 
always busy at something, overhauled some gear and 
pumped out the bilges with the big power pumps. Judging 
by the small amount of water from the bilges the cargo 
of ice had kept very well. A visit with old Mattson 
brought the information that ‘‘Aye vent to sea ven Aye 
am foteen yares old. In two yares more Aye am foty 
yares at sea.”’ 

After dinner, the wind having come up until we had a 
good number four — according to Admiral Sir F. Beau- 
fort —Captain Melville decided to beat past Half Moon 
Shoals and Cross Rip and up to Edgartown. In less than 
40 minutes gaskets were off, all sails set, 40 fathoms of 
chain hove in and anchor aweigh. A course was laid 
about southeast, which took us well in toward the north- 
east end of Nantucket and put us well to the wind’ard 
of the course down to Half Moon Shoals. 

Then, with the ship racing along a good nine knots, 
the order was given to come about. No sluggishness now! 
She came up and fell off almost with the quickness of a 
large yacht. 

On this course, nearly six points from the wind, the New- 
son picked up speed until she was making better than 11 
knots, and the sensation experienced while at the wheel, 
or standing about amidship, was one never to be forgotten. 
It was not the push of steam nor yet the pull of a fast 
sloop — it was both, and more. To me it seemed as 
though we had become a part of some tremendous and 
irresistible force which nothing could stay. The hurtling 
of water along the sides and the hum of wind in the 
rigging blended into one great roar as we swept down 
past the buoy and hauled up past Cross Rip L. V. We 
bore on for Edgartown with diminished speed but with 
windage to spare, for the captain’s calculations had worked 
out perfectly, and about 5 o’clock he ordered sail off, shot 
the ship into the wind and let go the anchor just off the 
bell buoy at Edgartown. It was all done as smoothly 
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ENSIG 


A non-striking Marine clock. 8-day 
Jeweled movement, Cast Brass case 
and base 2% inch silvered metal 
dial. Stands 6 inches high on a base 





———— z. ‘ 334 inches in circumference. For 
Desk or Trophy purposes. Ideal 
as a gift. 
Price $22.50. 













SHIP’S BELL No. 16 
Combining the SHIP’S BELL Striking clock with 
the Barometer and Thermometer. 
An 8-day Jeweled, self-adjusting strike movement, 
mounted on Cast Brass case and base, measuring 
8 inches high and 1234 inches long. 434 inch 
Silvered metal dial. 
Price $97.50. 
Bronze Finish $10.00 extra. 








SHIP’S BELL No. ll 


The same 8-day jeweled, self-adjusting strike movement as used in the SHIP’S BELL 
No. 16, illustrated above, fitted in a Cast Brass case, mounted on a solid Mabogany base, 


Price $48.00. Bronze Finish $3.50 extra. 


Waterbury Clock Company 


New York __ -:- Chicago -:- San Francisco 


Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 
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BURROWS 


American-Made Yacht Sails 





“PRINDAH” 


Owned by Dr. George Draper 
New Rig Designed by Burgess, Rigg & Morgan, Ltd. 


This interesting rig, with all sails 
self-trimming and backstays per- 
manently set, has proven not only 
its convenience in handling, but its 
unusual efficiency on all points of 
sailing. 





GEO. R. BURROWS. Inc.. 
2 South St.. New York City 


Cable “‘Burrosails’’, N. Y. 
Telephones Bowling Green 9062 and 9063 
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and almost as quickly as it could have been done in a 
60-footer. 

As the captain wanted to get ashore and arrange with 
the consignee for help in getting his vessel into the dock 
the following morning, he offered to put me ashore so 
that I might catch the early boat to Woods Hole. My 
bag was packed quickly while the ship’s yawl boat was 
being lowered and brought alongside. Bag and camera 
were passed down into the boat, dancing up and down in 
a stiff chop, and we scrambled over the side and dropped 
in. Nellie’s black face peered over the rail, ears cocked in 
a dog’s farewell, and soon we were chugging through flying 
spray, bound shoreward. The voyage was over. 

Such, in retrospect, is the voyage. It was fully up to 
my expectations. I hope it may measure up to yours. 





Primrose IV Wins Through Again 
(Continued from page 40) 


Atlantic in a 22-foot yawl. With such a box-like, unlovely 
hull that runs of fifty miles a day were considered quite 
good by her crew, the Joan seemed to us — from the com- 
paratively gigantic Primrose — to have tackled too big a 
task. With shrouds made fast to the chain plates with 
what looked suspiciously like old clothes line, with inches 
of slack in all her rigging and crumbling bulwarks which 
indicated that the forty-year-old craft might be less sound 
than her proud owner assumed, Joan seemed to us even 
then doomed to misfortune. Not too small — because, if 
you can stand the discomfort and crawling pace, a 22- 
footer can go any place — but too slow and too casually 
rigged and outfitted, that was our impression of the 
Joan. Often, during the days to come, we spoke of her. 
We had anchored in Newport and left the ship when word 
of her fate came through. Plugging along at a snail’s pace 
across the wide reaches between Iceland and’ Labrador 
Joan had been hammered helpless by a late August gale. 
A steamer 350 miles off Belle Isle, seeing a frantic flare, 
rescued the two adventurers after they had clung for six 
days to their wreck. 

The run from Iceland to Labrador is, for us, one of de- 
lightful memory. Hardly was Reykjavik out of sight than 
a nor’easter set in. Off we leapt before it for a ten-day run 
during which we averaged almost 140 miles a day. Our 
flight shamed only by the vast flocks of Arctic geese 
which sped southward overhead, we lunged on, a gleam- 
ing pile of racing canvas set to the fine breeze. Rapidly the 
nights grew shorter — both the Primrose and the sun 
were going southward fast. 

Discussion of the advisability of a Greenland stop re- 
vealed that we thought it unwise. The insistence with 
which a Darish naval captain had emphasized what 
measures we should take to save our lives ‘‘when you get 
caught in the ice’? had not been reassuring. That we 
would be caught was self-evident to him. ‘‘ You probably 
won't be able to save the ship,” he had remarked in a 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘but as long as you save your dory, 
your emergency rations, and a gun you'll be all right. You 
can always boat from one cake of ice to another and the 
Greenland coastal Eskimos are friendly.’’ Then, too, we 
had seen the far northern trawlers with their twelve and 
fourteen-inch planking buttressed within with six-by- 
sixes to resist crushing. When such armor proves vulner- 
able against ice — and half a dozen trawlers are posted as 
missing every year — it seemed wise for us to spare the 
Primrose any tussle with ice. Two inches of pine planking 
seemed too easily puncturable. 

So we shaped a course that would keep us at least 150 
miles off Cape Farewell. Until now we had not needed two 
men on deck until after ten o’clock — the ten-to-two and 
the two-to-six watches being those when either the Skip- 
per or I were on, with Bishop or La Farge — but now the 
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THE SUPER ELTO SPEEDSTER CaME TODAY WE TRIED IT OUT ON OUR 
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The “‘Aloma”—40-foot Sea Cruiser 


“My First 


Satisfactory 
Marine Motor” 


—Edwin J. O’ Malley 


79 Wall Street, New York 


H=™ are two paragraphs of Mr. O’Malley’s 
letter describing salient features of a recent 
2000 mile cruise on his Buda Powered Cruiser 


**Aloma”’ 


“We drilied out of Buffalo 
and headed for Detroit 
straight across old Erie and 
into the teeth of a 56 mile 
per hour gale. For twenty 
hours we took solid water 
over the bow with the Buda 
never missing a stroke. Five 
hours later we moored at 
the beautiful Detroit Boat 
Club. Plans for along sleep 
were defeated when local 
yachtsmen came down to 
see the boat and motor that 
had come through in real 
heavy. weather. 

“The two thousand miles 
cruise was made in 21 days 


of which 15 were ‘dirty’. I 
was astounded to find how 
efficiently the oil system 
functioned. Exactly one pint 
was consumed at the end of 
1000 miles. I then changed 
all the oil to find the body 
clear and the viscosity high 
in the removed oil. I will 
always have a good word 
for Buda as I am pleased to 
be able to recommend ‘the 
first marine motor that I 
have ever been satisfied 
with’.”’ 
Yours very truly, 


Signed Edwin J. O’Malley 


Buda Marine Engines are built in three sizes for Cruisers 
and Runabouts. Write for specifications 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Established 1881 
HARVEY ($opas?) ILLINOIS 
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longer nights made more vigilance essential when we had 
the peril of cake ice to watch out for. At first the problem 
was solved by setting the ship’s clock to daylight saving 
time; later whoever had the ten-to-two had to go on at 
eight. ‘‘Log, lead, latitude, and lookout’ — and perhaps 
the greatest of these is lookout. 

Passing Cape Farewell it was our privilege to pay, on 
behalf of all cruising men, a tribute to the Liev Eiriksson 
and her crew. From sunrise to sunset that day we flew our 
finest ensign at half-mast. 

The spinnaker, giving us much trouble, as the boom 
continued to throw up as the ship rolled (we didn’t know 
enough to put on a forward guy) was now abandoned in 
favor of a squaresail. We set the yard on a jackstay on the 
foremast, steadying it by the sheets only. After the spin- 
naker this simple, efficient sail was a great relief. We sim- 
ply set it and forgot about it. Until the wind got two 
points abaft the beam it pulled like a horse. After that we 
thought that jib and jumbo were probably more efficient 
and dropped the golden squaresail which Ratsey had made 
of one of Shamrock’s jibs. 

Speaking of sails, by the way, I’d remark that our big 
reaching jib, made by Woodnutts at St. Helens, Isle of 
Wight, was the most valuable light sail we carried. Not 
big enough nor light enough to be a real ballooner it yet 
added knots to our speed in any weather and stood up 
splendidly. We thought so much of it that when it blew 
out one night when we had carried it too long, we immedi- 
ately started repairing it in the morning and gladly spent 
ten hours of hard work patching and drawing together a 
35-foot rip. 

The Labrador Current set us south faster than my not 
entirely satisfactory British admiralty charts indicated, 
but we made our landfall with a margin to spare just as the 
fine wind dropped and left us to motor into Battle Harbor. 
Three hundred yards from port our motor quit, leaving 
us on a Close lee shore, rocky, with all sails harbor stowed. 

A hastily raised foresail clawed us away from foaming 
rocks just in time, only to have the motor of an acquired 
tow likewise balk and put us back in the same perilous 
position. 

Irritated by our luck, and the reiterated opinion of a 
local pilot that no ship had ever sailed into the narrow 
harbor against wind and tide, we determined to do just 
that thing. Twelve 30-yard tacks put us safely in the 
haven and there we discovered what had actuated the 
pilot. He asked twenty dollars for his services and had 
evidently figured on a much larger bill for either towage 
or salvage, or both. We protested so effectually that the 
fisherman was glad to get a five-dollar bill. 

As if to offset whatever seamanship we had demon- 
strated while sailing, the next night we lost our dory. It 
was the old case of everyone hurrying to get in out of rain 
and wind and each thinking the other had the painter. 
When last seen our prized boat was drifting rapidly out 
into Lewis Sound. Mac, not realizing just how icy the 
water was, dove after the boat, caught it after a hard 
swim, but was by then too cold to hang on. Utterly help- 
less, the rest of us stood on the deck in the dark, firing 
Very shells to give the Scot light while, ironic sound, from 
the Grenfell Mission came delighted exclamations and 
handclapping. The Very stars were providing an interest- 
ing, if belated, Fourth of July for watchers on the hill. 

Next day the dory, smashed beyond repair on some 
reef, was returned, a sorry object lesson for all hands. 
Mac was none the worse for his near brush with death. 

From the hospitable mission fireside we charged out 
into dirty weather which blew us past the narrow part of 
Belle Isle Straits before clearing away into a flat calm. 

Then came a week of crystal clear days and nights with 
a fresh southwester contesting every inch of the way with 
us. Barring the old, familiar motion of the North Sea, this 
windward leg was not so bad for the sun was bright, the 
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THE GREATEST BOAT IN RICHARDSON HISTORY 
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RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
Barge Canal Terminal, 380 Sweeney St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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HATTA RITE 


EVER has a standardized cruiser won such instant acceptance 
as the 26-foot Cruisabout received this year—and yet—the 


remarkable features of that boat are notably eclipsed in the 
masterful refinements which mark the appearance of the new 


28-foot Cruisabout for 1928. 


Here is a standardized trunk cabin cruiser 
for the entire family, built to Richard- 
son quality standards in the most mi- 
nute details, which provides greater 

‘orts, more ingenious refinements, 
increased length, greater size, and more 
luxurious appointments than have ever 
before been built into a popularly priced 
standardized boat. 


Like the first Cruisabout, the Master 
Cruisabout comes from the accomplished 
designing of Eldridge-McInnis. By add- 
ing two feet in length and four inches in 
beam, the Master Cruisabout expands in 
comfortable proportions throughout 
cockpit, galley, cabin and lavatory, per- 


mitting a host of welcome appointments 
that are only to be found in boats of 
much greater size and higher price. 


Powered like its predecessor with the 
reliable Gray 6-40 six cylinder engine, 
the Cruisabout has an assu speed of 
eleven miles per hour. But the greater 
length and masterful contour provide a 
riding comfort and positive seaworthi- 
ness that is a sensational revelation even 
to the boatman who has been appraising 
cruiser values all his life. 


Write today for the complete description 
of the host of advanced features which 
have been built into this Master model 
to make it the marvel boat of 1928, 


Dealers will find it advisable to look into the Cruisabout 
proposition while open territories are still available. 
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HACKERCRAFT 
Husky +» Fas + Safe + Sure 


“‘OH BOY’’ — 28-foot DOLPHIN DE- 
LUXE, powered with Sterling Petrel 
motor, Castine’ equipment) does bet- 
ter than 40 miles an hour. It is the first 
of our Southern shipments. Duplicates 
of ‘OH BOY’”’ are now ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


The added length of the DOLPHIN DE- 
LUXE model adds materially to com- 
fort. That there is a difference can be 
proved to your satisfaction by demon- 
stration. There is nothing finer or faster 
in the market under $10,000. The price, 
fully equipped, is $4950. ~ 


The DOLPHIN 


Has all of the qualifications of 
the Deluxe model in a smaller 
boat. The luxury. The comfort. 
The seaworthiness which makes 
it the best performing boat under 
28 feet ever built. Speed close to 
34 miles per hour. Price, fully 
equipped, $3450. 


HACKER BOAT Co. 
MT. CLEMENS ’ MICHIGAN 


Write for descriptive details. We will gladly 
arrange a personal demonstration that will 
allow you to get behind the wheel and drive a 
Hackercraft yourself. 


Distributors 
Belle Isle Boot & Engine Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Chicago Motor Boat Mart 
Chicago, Illinois 


Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
Boston, Mass. 


John Wanamaker Stores 
New York City 
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weather warm, and the nightly auroras so breath-taking 
that we rather hated leaving the northern seas over which 
they flare and dance. The ship sailed herself for 500 miles, 
helm lashed. 

On the night of August 24th, being becalmed and not 
within striking distance of the Great Bras d’Or, we 
anchored at Ingonish, Cape Breton Island. Letting the 
hook go in nine fathoms I gave her 36 fathoms of chain. 
The barometer was dropping but we paid no attention to 
it. In northern latitudes the glass is notoriously useless; 
we kept an hourly record of it which proves that. So, in the 
lee of Cape Smokey, 700 feet of sheer mountain rising right 
above us, with the harbor perfectly calm, mirror-like, we 
turned in. 

Then the hurricane struck Cape Breton Island. 

At 4.15 a.m. the Skipper called me, saying that we were 
dragging! Nothing will get sailors on deck much quicker. 
Under the lash of a gale and the twinkle of sharp stars we 
surveyed an amazing sight. Primrose had dragged a quar- 
ter of a mile, into water only four fathoms deep, where 
even her 180-pound anchor and 36 fathoms of chain were 
not sufficient to hold her. Close astern foamed the beach, 
on the port quarter was the harbor entrance, the fairway. 
Where we had anchored a tremendous barge was thrash- 
ing wildly, dragging at her slipping anchors like an en- 
raged elephant at his chains. 

Our dilemma was interesting. We couldn’t slack away 
on our chain or we’d go on the beach. It wouldn’t do to 
try to get the anchor up for any chain taken aboard would 
simply speed the dragging. The motor afforded us a loop- 
hole of escape. Starting it we steamed full speed ahead to 
the anchor. That was apparently holding us, so the rest of 
the crowd returned to their bunks while I kept the wheel 
and endeavored to keep bow to wind. By 5.30 the force of 
the wind had almost doubled. It was blowing, I imagine, 
close to 70 miles an hour. Two big sea-going tugs, moored 
to a dock nearby, were steaming ahead as we,were. In 
that little harbor there were seas so big that the Primrose 
was putting her bows into them and throwing water on 
her decks. Then came bursts of utter fury, white squalls 
that whipped the water to snow. 

We started to drag again. Now came rain—driving, 
stinging rain. It grew suddenly cold. We buoyed the 
chain, unbent the bitter end and stood by to slip our 
anchor if it finally became necessary. Then, as a last re- 
sort, we endeavored to swing the ship into the fairway. 
Reversing the motor and utilizing the propeller stream, 
the rudder, and the wind, we actually did manage to 
‘“‘tack,’’ stern first, into the harbor entrance. There our 
dragging anchor fouled the telegraph cable and there 
Primrose \ay through the last hours of the storm and the 
madness of a tidal race until high morning brought peace 
and quiet once more. 

It was a simple matter then to free the hook, get up sail. 
and run to the Great Bras d’Or. 

The families of Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Dr. David Fair- 
child, and our fellow sailorman, ‘‘Casey’’ Baldwin, simply 
outdid themselves to make our visit at Baddeck the 
happiest incident of our entire voyage. We all left Baddeck 
making mental calculations of the number of days that 
must elapse before we could again find some excuse for 
visiting that beautiful spot on the Great Arm of Gold. 

Nova Scotian fogs are well and evilly known. The one 
we ran into out past the Gut of Canso was of such quality 
that it could easily be branded ‘‘ A1”’ by the maker of fogs. 
From August 30th until September 5th there are only six 
entries in our hourly-kept log which do not comment on 
the then existent fog, usually remarking that it was 
thicker than it had been an hour earlier. This condition of 
things, with light, light airs, make our last chapter in the 
log quite unprintable. 

It was extremely boring for the man on watch. Drifting 
idly, with the drum-drum-drum of the reef points sound- 
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HE dinky often has 
a more serious duty 
than to carry ice and 


mail. The afternoon calm 


or the tortuous channel 
makes you appreciate a 
real engine in it. 


Palmer’s Little Huskie is a 
real engine. 


It is a compact, high speed, 
substantially built four- 
cylinder job. It is made of 
the same materials and 
built with the same pains- 
taking care that have 
characterized Palmer en- 
gines for thirty years. 


Put a Little Huskie in 
your dinky and have 
power when you need it. 
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THE PALMER LINE 


YT1 — i-cylinder......... 
PNR1 — l-cylinder......... 
PNR2 — 2-cylinder.......... 
PNR3 — 3-cylinder .. ........ 
PNR4 — 4-cylinder......... 

ZR1 — l-cylinder......... 

ZR2 — 2-cylinder.......... 

ZR3 — 3-cylinder......... 

ZR4 — 4-cylinder......... 

F2 — 2-cylinder......... 
F3 — 3-cylinder.......... 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


a Rey N. Y. 
9 Third Ave. at 12th St. 
BALTIMORE. MD. 
306 East Lombard St. 

ee yt PA. 

Arch Street 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Portland Pier 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Rapp-Huckins Co., 59 Haver- 


hill 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Gas ne and Boat Corp. 
JACKSO LLE, FLA. 


122 sy Ocean St. 
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Palmer Brothers Engines, Incorporated 
Cos Cob, Connecticut 
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The low angle at which the Dart Runabout planes is one of her dis- 
tinguishing features, a ording: greater speed, increased 
riding comfort and the minimum o destructive 
pounding so often experienced in rough seas. 


STIMULATE pour 
sporting instinct 


Everyone is endowed with it. You have it. All it 
needs is the stimulation of a ride in a Dart Run- 
about. You know the thrill of the open road in a 
fast cat. Speed on the water is all this — and 
more. Get behind the wheel of a Dart and be con- 
vinced. . . . Let us tell you about Dart construc- 
tion, graceful lines, luxurious appointments. 
Your choice of the finest marine engines. Descri ip 
tive folders and prices are yours by writing t 
Indian Lake Boat Company, Incorporated, 348 
East High Street, Lima, Ohio. 


part 


Permanent Dart Display Rooms at 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Bruns Kimball ¢@ Co. AtlanticRadio@MarineCo. Bruns Kimball ¢ Co. 


50 West 17th 20 Brookline Ave. 102 So. 4th 
CHICAGO MIAMI 
The Motor Boat Mart Atlantic Boat Yard Co. 
1725 Diversey Blvd. 243 S. W. 6th 
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ing interminably on the sail, there was nothing to do but 
pump at the Lothrop fog horn and listen for steamers. 
Crawling nearer and nearer to Cape Sable we heard more 
and more steamers as, mooing dismally in the murk, they 
went their ways. We sounded our horn religiously but no 
one ever answered it. Rain came. ‘‘Flat and foggy,” 
read the log at 3 A.m., September three. Four o’clock finds 
the record ‘‘The same. Distant steamers whistling.” A 
miserable morning finds,‘‘ — atmosphere remains turbid 
and at rest,”’ and six by the ship’s clock sees Mac, going to 
start his galley fire, dismally adding ‘‘add precipitation to 
above meteorological delights.”’ 

Such was our week of fog that rolled on until at one 
o'clock of the morning of September 4th Skipper Ames, 
on deck with La Farge, heard a steamer sounding far 
ahead. Half asleep, half alert in my berth, awaiting my 
summons at quarter of two, I heard our horn sounding 
every few minutes — one, two-three blasts for a sailing 
ship running free. I could not hear the steamer. 

At two o'clock I took the deck. Now the steamer, whose 
bearing had been slowly but surely changing, seemed 
dead ahead. It was frightfully thick and, try as we could, 
we could get no reply to our horn. Grrrummp! — every 
minute came that throaty warning, ever closer, ever dead 
ahead. 

Francis went to the main spreader. 

‘There she is, dead ahead!’’ he shouted suddenly. At 
once I had shot a Very star high into the air just as a last 
blast of that whistle shook the air. Then, blurred in the 
fog, we saw the glow of range lights. A screw was beating 
noisily near by. 

““Good God! She’s swinging on us!”’ 

A breath filled our hanging sails, just a breath, but it 
was enough to send us forging slowly ahead. As the high, 
flaring bows of the steamer bore straight down on us I 
spun the wheel. Steamer going to starboard. Primrose 
just barely swinging to port. 

“‘Quick! Get the gang on deck before they are caught 
below!’’ I shouted. 

“This is the end of the Primrose,’’ I heard Ames say as, 
startled, Jack and Mac tore out of the main hatch. 

Then we were struck. The sharp bow took Primrose on 
her bow three feet forward of the fore rigging. The 
schooner groaned and shook, heeling under the impact. 
Scraping alongside, the steamer slid on. 

Guttural voices overhead and the sharp keening of an 
officer’s whistle were heard. We caught a glimpse of an 
uncovered screw and a rudder hard over. Then the glow of 
a stern light was swallowed in the fog. We were alone. 

‘*She’s all right, Tommy! She’s all right!” the Skipper’s 
voice hailed from below as I hung over the bow, wondet- 
ing if that started bulwark and deep gouge in the rail 
could be all the hurt we had sustained. The pump sucked 
air after five strokes. Our searching lights and strained 
ears could detect no tell-tale trickle of water. We were 
all right. 

Catching up to the steamer we spoke her, ascertained 
that she was the Strusholm of Norway. ‘‘ Hope we didn’t 
hurt you!’’ I megaphoned across the water, a joke wasted 
on the steamer’s officers who were probably cursing all of 
us who go down to the sea in small ships. Then we put 
about and continued on our course. 

The very next night, still keyed up to a high pitch, La 
Farge and I heard the soft beat of an approaching screw. 
There was no whistle but there was a screw. Again our 
horn got no reply. Again we felt a cold fear gripping us. 
What wonder, then, that I blazed away frantically with 
the pistol when, dead ahead, a light flared over the bow? 
It was the moon, this time, the moon hanging on the tail 
edge of the fog bank, and the screw was that of a steamer 
which passed us an hour later as she entered the murk we 
had left. 

The Coast Guard provided our next if not our last ex- 
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EMEMBER last spring when you wanted your boat 
overboard, and all you could get from the boat yard 
were promises and then more promises, only to find them 
constantly broken? Your first cruise was planned, post- 
poned, a new date set, and again postponed. All because 
your boat was not overboard and in commission when you 


wanted it. 

You probably blamed the boat yard. Was that fair? 

Some Boat Owners were not disappointed! They gave the Boat 
Builder a chance. When they were pulled out in the fall, they ordered, 
just as you can now order, worn out and defective parts and fittings to be 
replaced, fight away, with Wilcox Dependable Sea Seasoned Fittings, 
Stuffing Boxes, Stern Bearings, Pumps, Deck Plates, new Steering Wheel, 
Reverse or Spark and Throttle Controls. All these repairs, and many others 
can and should be done in the fall overhauling. The anchor equipment 
inspected. Perhaps a new Navy Windlass is wanted; the chain to be 
re-galvanized by the Wilcox Genuine Hot Dipped Galvanizing Process. 

Fall overhauling isn’t a new idea. Many old-timers have done it for 
years, with the result that their boats are overboard and ready when they 
want them. 

Order your fall overhauling done now. Then in the spring only a little 
cleaning, caulking, and some painting—and—You’re overboard on time! 


Plan now with your boat builder how to have your boat 
in the water on time. 
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WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
Established 1847 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn., U.S. A. 


PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE 
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“VITESSE” 


oA (Consolidated 
_ Achievement 


Bee WITH HOME-LIKE COMFORTS, 
adequately describes this popular 
Consolidated cruiser-type Houseboat 
the “Vitesse”. Designed and built for 
Dr. John A. Vietor of New York. 


The two large double staterooms aft, 
with individual connecting baths, are 
typical examples of the completeness 
with which comfort and convenience 
have been incorporated in its design. 
And the ample size of the deck house 
has enabled the owner to express in- 
dividuality in its decoration. 


Two sturdy and powerful 300 H. P. Speedway En- 
gines drive this houseboat cruiser along at a speed 
of 23 miles per hour. , 


This Fall is the logical time to think 
about your next season’s yacht require- 
ments. Upon inquiry, we will gladly 
submit sketches to those interested. 





JNSOLIDATED 
Shipbuilding « « 


CORPORATION 
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Morris Height New York 
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citement. A hundred miles off shore, near Georges Bank, 
a lean destroyer came alongside and sent off a boarding 
party. The young petty officer was extremely courteous 
but also extremely thorough in his search. 

Bringing joy to the navigator, Cape Cod light flashed 
right where we were looking for it that happy night when 
we at last sighted the homeland. 

Pollock Rip, filled with steamers, gave us a last, un- 
wished for thrill. ‘‘Steamers, steamers, steamers,’’ reads 
one of the final night entries in the log. ‘‘Steamers, and 
tugs, too,’’ is the despairing note sounded in the next. | 
have a vivid recollection of the Skipper standing in the 
hatch and handing me enough pyrotechnical properties to 
stage a Bastille Day Celebration. Our knees, that night, 
were prone to wabbling. 

The run to Newport was all that we could ask. A full 
sail breeze sprang out of the north and we fairly ate up the 
last miles. Thinking over the cruise we recalled that we 
had had head winds and vile weather the entire length of 
the North Sea, fair winds with quite decent weather from 
the Shetlands to Iceland and on to Labrador, with head 
winds, good weather, and a week of fog, all the way down 
from Belle Isle. We had sailed almost 5,000 miles, our 
noon to noon runs totaling 4,073 miles, our logged run 
being 4,600 miles. 

Inexpressibly saddened at the task of stowing the sails 
for the last time we went quietly about our work while the 
Skipper, likewise subdued, wrote in the last entry of the 
log, an entry succinctly summing up an achievement in 
which we feel justly proud. It read — 

‘12.20 p.m. September 8. Primrose IV, fifty-eight days 
out of Portsmouth, crosses her outbound track at Bren- 
ton’s Reef lightship one year, two months, and fifteen 
days after leaving for England, having sailed over 8,000 
miles in that time.” 





The Biography of a Yacht Ensign 
(Continued from page 47) 


minutes. He soon returned, bringing that yacht ensign 
with him and asked me to hoist it. ‘For God’s sake!’ he 
said, ‘We have been waiting a long time to see American 
colors over the Morro!’ So I hoisted it.” 

‘“‘What did you do with it? May we see it?”’ 

The Lieutenant brought it out, and it was passed 
around and handled reverently by the three visiting 
officers from the New York. 

“Nothing. We have our own flag now. You may have 
it if you wish.” 

I was then in the hands of the man who has kept me 
ever since as one of his most treasured mementos of over 
forty years of service in the Navy. 

That evening, at the ward room mess table on the New 
York, I heard him telling of me. He said also that he had 
thought that the Spanish flag which the Oregon had 
brought down on July 2nd might still be hanging over 
the edge of the cliff, but when he had looked there only 
the broken and splintered staff remained. 

Thereupon the Chaplain spoke up, saying that he had 
been there the day before, had crawled down the cliff 
and had secured that huge Spanish flag. 

Where that Spanish flag is now, I do not know. Chaplain 
Royce died some years ago, as did Ensign Marble and 
Chief Boatswain Mulien, the other two officers who were 
with my present owner, who alone survives. He has a 
certificate from Chief Boatswain Mullen to vouch for 
what I have related. Some years ago an Army officer 
claimed that he “‘had the first American flag to fly over 
the Morro.” He may have the one that was flown on the 
second day. It was a larger flag — larger by much than 


- my modest dimensions of 21 by 29 inches — but it has not 





the reason that I have to be proud. 
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WATERCAR 
Has ‘It’ 


Dodge Watercars exert an irre- 
sistible appeal to lovers of beauty 
and character. They possess the 
intangible charm of the thorough- 
bred in every line, action and 
feature. 


Crouch-designed and Dodge-built, 
by the same organization that 
created 


MISS SYNDICATE 


The Year’s Champion 
Winner—150 mile Detroit Sweepstakes, 
Dodge Memorial Trophy, The President’s Cup 


SOLAR PLEXUS 
Winner—go mile Detroit Y. C. Development Race 


Builders of the World’s Finest Runabouts 


“6he DODGE Watercar 


Thoroughbred of the Sea 


Four beautiful models for a thousand uses— 
22% to 30 feet, 20 to 50 miles an hour, $2195 
to $8100. A postal or note brings you the 
fascinating “Book of the Dodge Watercar.” 


HORACE E. DODGE BOAT WORKS, INC. 
572 Lycaste Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
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The MO RQR 
that carried Chris-Craji, 
to Victory in Every Big 
2 Regatta Held this Year 


Never before in the entire history of stock run- 
about racing has one motor so strikingly displayed 
its prowess as the 150 horsepower valve in head 
Kermath marine engine. Used as standard equip- 
ment in all 26 foot Chris-Craft runabouts this 
motor has consistently demonstrated those quali- 
ties of engineering integrity that have made the 
name Kermath famous the world over. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario New York Display Rooms: 50 W. 17th St., New York City 


A KRERRAE AR ALWAYS B28.43sN 2. 
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Chris-Craft 26-foot stand- 
ardized runabouts powered 
with the Kermath 150 have 
been driven to victory by 
their owners in every im- 
portant regatta held in 
this country and abroad! 
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6 (Actories 


Miami 
‘Boston » ‘Newport 
The Thousand Islands 
Lake George » Westport 


Green wich 7 Algonac , 


Lake Hopatcong 7 Detroit 


Baltimore » Washington 


Toledo » ‘Burlington 
Lowestoft, England 


Barcelona, Spain 
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Chris-Craft Racing 
at Cleveland 













































__\FE/ Colorful Cocktail Napkins 
MOSSE of the New Oblong Shape 





This set of fine linen Cocktail Napkins would 
enhance any home or yacht. Ships of colorful 
embroidery on an ecru net. The linen napkins 
come in assorted colors, green, rose, lavender 
and blue and in the new oblong shape 


One dozen $18 


MOSSE 


INCORPORATE 


730 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YWORK.N™ 


ALSO AT 451 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 











PRIMROSE Iv 


ATLANTIC CROSSING— 22% Days 
FASTNET RACE—WoNn SECOND 
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Yachting 


Norway and Sweden Take International Cups 


(Continued from page 36) 


recovering their own prized international trophy, we 
picked Lea, owned by F. E. R. Nichols, after a series of 
elimination races in which Lea, well sailed by ‘‘Corny"’ 
Shields, beat the rest of the fleet, in spite of the fact that 
she is now in her sixth season, having been built in 1922 
That she defeated all of our later boats, including the 
five built this year, seems to indicate that we haven't 
progressed much in recent years in the design of “ Sixes.”’ 
Frieda gave her the stiffest battle, but in addition to 
being faultlessly handled, Lea got her weather and wate: 
conditions in several of the trial races, and ‘‘came 


through.” 
The result of the trials was not altogether a happy one, 


as it turned out, and many believe that some of the newer 
yachts would have done better. However, it is very doubt 
ful if any of them would have been good enough to win 
With a fleet of seven boats, the visitors were provided 
for all kinds of weather, light, moderate and heavy, and 
under any given conditions there were always boats that 
were the equal or superior to any that we could have put 
in. 
Here is the complexion of the fleet: 


Challengers Yacht Owne? 
Denmark Laly Royal Danish Y. C. Syndicate 
Finland Merenneito H. A. Elfving 
Great Britain English Rose Morgan Giles 
Holland De Ruyter Syndicat Seevanck 
Italy Mati Com. Rolla Rosazzo 
Norway Noreg Crown Prince Olaf Syndicate 
Sweden May Be Sven Salén 

Defe nder 
United States Lea F. E. R. Nichols 


Cornelius Shields 


The day of the first race found the Sound glassy, with 
fitful puffs coming from various quarters — just the 
conditions for Lea, the wise ones figured. The first race in 
such a series is always the most interesting, as it gives 
the first chance to get a line on the capabilities of both 
yachts and skippers, and there was a large fleet of sight 
seeing craft on hand, probably some 500 power and sail 
vachts following (and sometimes leading) the little 
racers. The start was postponed for lack of wind, and 
after nearly an hour’s wait the breeze steadied from the 
north and the yachts were sent away to a windward 
start over a triangular course of six miles, sailed twice 
around. The eight boats came down on the line closely 
bunched — so closely that the Swedish Jay Be shoved 
the Dutch boat over before the gun. And right here was 
where the Lea got the first of her two bad breaks of the 
series. In recalling De Ruyter, a mistake was made by the 
committee and the recall number of Lea was hoisted 
also, although that boat was not over too soon and was 
in an excellent position. So Shields came back and ruined 
a perfectly good start through the fault of someone else 
Starting last, Lea elected to make a hitch to the eastward, 
and she gained by it and worked up to third place at the 
first mark. 

The Finn, \Jerenneito, went into the lead and proceeded 
to show that she was a wizard in light airs. At the first 
mark she had a good lead, the rest of the fleet being 
badly scattered, with English Rose bringing up the rea 
The two reaching legs saw but little change and the Finn 
had a clear lead at the end of the first round of 1 min 
51 sec. over the Danish Lily and 3 min. 38 sec. over Lea 
Here Corny Shields took a loser’s chance and _ split, 
going to the westward. Soon Lea was in the doldrums and 
at the windward mark had dropped back to last. On the 
second round the breeze dropped and it looked as if th« 
flying Finn would lose his lead as he ran out of the wind 
As they turned the last mark the leaders were bunched, 
but .Jerenneito, by clever sailing, increased her lead again 
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SAIL” 


The ‘Romance of the Clipper Ships 





Picrurep By J. SPURLING 
Storiep By BASIL LUBBOCK 


m~ 





A wonderful history of the sailing ship era — the only authentic book of its kind 
covering the British and American clippers 







Containing 30 plate-marked reproductions in colour of clipper ship 
paintings and a frontispiece in photogravure, after J. Spurling, 160 
pages of text on deckle-edged paper; specially drawn end-papers 
W. Birchall); a world chart of sailing-ship trade routes; and full indices 


Beautifully bound, Royal quarto Price Twenty-five Dollars 


e MAKESJA WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT e 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 
AGENTS FOR PUBLISHERS 


112 State Street, Boston _ 38 Water Street, New York City 








Winton Engines 
Power America’s 
Finest Yachts 





“ APALA.’’ Howard E. Coffin, owner. Designed and built 

Lv Luders Marine Construction Company. Length, 124 
ft. Beam, 19 ft. Draft, 5 ft. Power, two eight cylinder 
Winton Gasoline Engines, total 650 h.p. 


The Winton Engine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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City Electric Service 


for Your Cruiser 


tcbeh api Marine Electric Plants are truly 

aged pw Fay stow in fiom quarters, are very 

Pow - four-cylinder power silently de- 

liver smooth, flickerless light. Sizes 1/2 K.W. to 122 
peat W. in 32, 60, 110, 220 volts. 


installations include the ““Wasp’’, Wm. Wrig- 
Chigagor. “Edrie”, Th Thomas H. Ince, Culver 






» ia CS 
lye Jr * Sa“ Cinsrente’ ion on ag py A New ing the 
York =. and eSamona” ow J. Hole, Los Angeles. Munesting 4% 
Write for Catalog and Prices. Universal 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY Marine ype 
63 Ceape St., Oshkosh, Wis. Electric Plant. 
Not connected with any 
other firm using the 
name “Univ es 
Flexifour 
10-15 H.P. 
FourCylinder | 
Marine Motor | 
Super-four 
Marine Motors 
G 15-30H.P. 
GLH 25-45 H.P. 
GLR 50H.P. 





Racing Model 


Marine Motors, Industrial Engines. Pumping Units 


ANNINGS HARI 


ANTI ull UILIN GREEN 





| break. All the 


_ round, 


| was running on the Sound. 
heavy weather boats and Lea, at her best in smooth water, 
| never had a look-in. 





A quality bottom paint for those builders and 
owners of distinctive boats who desire real protec- 
tion and beauty at a sensible price. 


Write today for further information 


FINE CRAFTSMEN AND PARTICULAR YACHTSMEN 
SPECIFY MANNING’S MARINE — IT STAYS CLEAN 


EDWIN M. HILL 


TARPON SPRINGS PEMAQUID HARBOR 
FLORIDA MAINE 











| ditions Captain 
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| and slipped over the finish line a winner by 1 min. 26 secs. 


Then came the other seven, all overlapped in the light 
air and with but 54 seconds covering all seven, Lea failing 
to crawl out of last place by only one second. 

With one race tucked away, the Finn was looked on 
to repeat in the second race, also sailed in a light westerly 
breeze. But it was not to be. Lea got away in a good 
position and soon worked out a substantial lead on the 
first turn to windward. It was her best point of sailing. 
On the reach to the second mark she got her second bad 
Gold Cup races were triangular, and this 
day the second mark was misplaced and Lea, sailing a 
compass course, was some distance to windward of the 
mark before her crew discovered it. Then she bore away 
for it, and the boats behind her bore away also and thus 
drew up on her. 

Lea \ed the Finn around the last mark of 
the rest being bunched astern. Shields tacked 
in shore to cover the Finn when the latter rounded, but 
May Be, then in sixth place, held on the port tack and, 
flattening down her reaching ballooner, made the eyes of 
the spectators pop as she walked through the fleet, sailing 
three feet to the others’ two and pointing just as high. 
It was the first real demonstration of the flat, overlapping 
jib advocated by Dr. Curry, and used in Europe in going 
to windward, and it was an eye-opener to the Americans 
The wind freed a bit and let May Be lay the mark easily 
Lea and Merenneito came about after the Swede, but 
Salén had the jump on the fleet and was never threatened. 
He won by a safe margin, Lea being second. It was a fine 
piece of sailing by a very fast boat. 

The third race was something else again. It was blowing 
hard, say 25 knots or so, from the N.E., and a vicious sea 
Here was a chance for the 


the first 


The boats were mostly buried as 
they maneuvered for the start, but at that seven of the 
eight were across within five seconds of the gun. Noreg 
was in her element and Magnus Konow had her in the 
lead at the weather mark. But that windward leg took 
its toll of the fleet, for the Dutch De Ruyter lost her 
mast not long after the start and the Lily broke a spreader 
and had to douse her mainsail in a hurry to save the mast. 
May Be closed up on Noreg on the reaching legs, and 
stuck close to Konow, but could not quite catch him. 
These two boats gave a wonderful exhibition of sailing 
in hard conditions and were always close together. 
English Rose, sailed by her designer, Morgan Giles, was 
doing better and was in third place, not far astern, and 
this is the order in which they finished, the Noreg being 
14 seconds ahead of May Be, and the latter 25 seconds 
ahead of English Rose. Lea, on the first round, had more 
hard luck when her owner, Fred Nichols, went overboard 
while setting the spinnaker. He was hauled back on board 
by his crew, full of salt water, but otherwise undamaged. 

The result of these three races left Noreg, May Be and 
Merenneito with one race each, and the rest of the fleet 
was thereafter eliminated from the proceedings. Here- 
after the story of the race is one of the battle between the 
Scandinavian countries. Of the three left, Noreg, with a 


| long waterline and small sail plan, was at her best in a 
| breeze; May Be was a good all round boat, dangerous in 


any weather, while Merenneiio was the light weather 


| performer, apparently unbeatable in winds up to eight 


or nine knots strength. 

While the wind had moderated for the fourth race, it 
was still easterly and the sea was rough. Under the con- 
Salén sailed a fine race and May Be 
disposed of her two competitors and took the lead in the 
series. 

The fifth race went to the Finn. The wind was W.S.W 
and light, the sea being smooth, and Merenneito had little 


trouble in winning by the safe margin of 2 min. 13 secs. 
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| CHANCE 
RUNABOUTS AND CRUISERS 


HEN buying a Chance boat, your own interior 

arrangements can be incorporated without 
undue expense, as our stock hulls can be finished with 
any one of several layouts. This personal service aids 
you to select the proper cruising accommodations for 
your purpose. 

Single cabin ‘‘Weeyacht” in 36’, 38’ and 40’ 
length, embodies everything that you could 
desire. Sleeps four in comfort. Absolutely sea- 
worthy. 

Double cabin ‘‘Weeyacht”’ in 36’, 38’ and 40’ 
length. Sleeps four forward and three aft. Sepa- 
rate lavatories. Engine room under bridge. Built 
of finest materials and a wonderful sea boat. Speed 
up to 35 miles. 

Mahogany V Bottom high-speed Runabout. 

26’ x 6’ 6” x 2’. Staunchly built but light in 
weight. At a most reasonable price. 

Chance ‘‘Tomboy”’ Runabout 32’ x 6’ x 25”. 
Fourteen-foot cockpit accommodates ten people. 
Speed up to 38 m.p.h. Hundreds of these boats 
now in use. 

Chance “ Middy,”’ a 20’ x 5’ Round Bottom 
Runabout with automobile control. Has large 
fuel capacity and makes an ideal tender. 

We also build a 26’ x 5’ 8” x 1’ 8” Semi-V 
Bottom Runabout. Its price will be a revelation 
to you. 


The first 75’ Stock Cruiser with unexcelled accommodations 
will be completed this month. Ask about it. 
Write us for further information 


Chance Marine Construction Co. 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 























if ly SMAI l Design “No. 248 
weather /; my sucessful “Malabar Vi." with several improve 


| 
| 
| 













| HAVE built for immediate delivery this very 
able auxiliar ’ ‘ hich is a sister hull to 


weatherly and won several races with her 
53’ o.a. x 38’ wl.x 12’ 4” beam x 7’ draft. The cabin 
in this boat is particularly comfortable. The double 
tateroom is large in size and the berths of very 
enerous proportior The main cabin i exception- 
ally light and has t uppers and two lowers. Fore- 
castle for two men. The equipment is complete with 
exception ol wt I 1 ct and inciud 
« it pliant I vali ad t c 
ner i rr ? 
I am also building several other sailing yachts for 
mr *4 ind Will be giad ¢t furnish particu- 
lar 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
| 148 State Street * Boston, Mass. 


Note: Other eminentl sccessful sail and ¢ 


r wwailable throu John G. Alder 
u 











Long Life—Stays Clean—Haerd and Slippery 
Saves its first cost many times over 


The most powerful preventive of marine growth, barnacles and borers. It has no 
equal for service in tropical and semi-tropical waters. It is highly recommended by 
the best naval architects and most reliable ship and yacht yards and dealers. 
ALL PUT UP DOUBLE STRENGTH IN TWO BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS, EMERALD AND LIGHT GREEN 


Stearns-McKay Mfg. Co., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Yorhting 


| from May Be, the latter nearly a minute ahead of Noreg. 

















THE ELGIN TACHOMETER 
For Outboard Motors 


TT airplane Tachometer recently adapted to out- 
board motors is what engine owners have long been 
looking for. 


It is ruggedly constructed to withstand extreme vibration 
and is accurate and reliable. Fits all the Standard makes of 
outboards. 


Write us for literature and further information. 


Established 1840 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 
MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 
202 W. AUSTIN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















In Florida you'll find 


no yachts of less than 120 to 130-ft. which can 
compare in comfort with the 


NEW 93-ft. 
Mathis Houseboats 


illustrated below by the typical 93-footer, 


EALA 


Judge Robt. W. Bingham, Louisville, Ky., owner 


Full-deck stern, trim yachtiness, real speed, re- 
markable seaworthiness — all at a great saving 
in production and operating costs. 

MATHIS YACHT Houseboats and 
BUILDING COMPANY Gates 


Front & Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 65 to 120 Feet 


/ I» 
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They were all running true to form. 

The sixth race, sailed in a fresh breeze from the S.W., 
found Konow in Noreg on the job, and by winning, the 
series was again tied up at two wins for each. May Be got 
the best of the start but Noreg soon went to the front and 
Merenneito worked through to second place before the 
finish. 

With the score all even, the boats came out for the last 
race and found light, baffling airs that looked as if they 
would favor the Finn. Merenneito led at the start but 
Salén showed great skill and judgment in the fluky con- 
ditions and went to the front on the first round. The Finn 
could never catch May Be after that and the Swedish 
boat won by nearly three minutes (not very much in 
distance in the light air), Merenneito being about the 
same distance ahead of Noreg. 

So May Be took the cup with three firsts, each of her 
competitors getting but two wins. It was a well-deserved 
victory, and the consensus of opinion of those who saw 
the races is that the best boat won. She was certainly the 
best all round boat, the other two being at their top 
form only in certain conditions, while May Be was dan- 
gerous in anything from a drift toa blow. May Be’s canvas 
was well handled at all times and the successful use of 
her light sails, and particularly her overlapping jib, both 
on and off the wind, was a big factor in her success. 

She takes the cup back to Sweden, where we will have 
to go after it if we want to bring it back to this country. 





Washington Regatta Winds Up the Racing Season 
(Continued from page 42) 


class of 151 hydroplanes, while Adolph Gobel’s New 
Yorker beat Miss Spitfire V in the unlimited class. The 
summaries follow: 


151 CLass HyDROPLANES, LIMITED—THREE Heats, Eacu 5 MILEs 
First HEAT 


Elapsed 

Boat Owner 1st lap Time | Speed 
Baby Ruth O. Y. Schnering 3:25.2 6:50.3 43.867 
Miss Spitfire VI J. H. Rand, Jr. 3:29.7 6:54.6 43.417 
Miss Ricochet R. J. Moeller 5 :54.6 7:43.6 38.826 
Miss Washington J. G. Beard 4:15.3 8:24.2 35.700 
Hadley-Plane III C.S. Hadley 4:18.9 8:35.1 34.944 
Fire Fly C. M. Hall 6:42.7 10:32.0 28.479 

SECOND HEAT 

Baby Ruth O.Y.Schnering 3:23.6 6:47.6 44.163 
Miss Spitfire VI J. H. Rand, Jr. 3:33.35 7:02.8 42.569 
Miss Ricochet R. J. Moeller 3:52.8 7:47.4 38.512 
Miss Washington J. G. Beard 4:10.2 8:18.3 36.126 
Hadley-Plane III C. S. Hadley 4:17.2 8:25.6 35.602 


Turrp HEAT 


Miss Ricochet R. J. Moeller 4:02.4 8:03.5 37.230 
Baby Ruth O.Y.Schnering 4:02.3 8:03.6 37.223 
Hadley-Plane III C.S. Hadley 4:21.0 8:30.4 35.264 
Miss Washington J. G. Beard 4:15.1 8:34.7 34.973 
Miss Spitfire VI J. H. Rand, Jr. 4:24.4 8:45.7 34.242 


= 


Total points: Baby Ruth, 500; Miss Ricochet, 300; Miss Spitfire VI, 
220; Hadley-Plane III, 90; Miss Wi ‘ashington, 75; Fire Fly, 16. 


151 CLass HyDROPLANES, UNLIMITED—THREE Heats, Eacu 5 MILEs 


First HEAT 


Elapsed 

Boat Owner 1st lap Time Speed 
Miss Spitfire V J. H. Rand, Jr. 3:06.1 6:20.1 47.362 
New Yorker A. Gobel 3:09 .6 6:24.6 46.799 
Miss Buckeye G. Bradfield 3:54.0 7:26.2 39.460 

SECOND HEAT 

New Yorker A. Gobel 3:31.9 7:33.4 39.701 
Miss Buckeye G. Bradfield 4:44.8 9:36.1 31.250 
Miss Spitfire V J. H. Rand, Jr. 232.7 DNF 
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Staples~Johnson 


' Cruiser 
Winslow ] 
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ely equipped. Sterling Petrel 
wStout construction.~ 
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MarineQ§aints ¢ Varnishes 
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Copper Paint 
Yacht White 
mips 

Spar Varnish 
Copper Bronze 
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For Bottoms, ‘“‘ New Jersey’’ Copper Paint 
Red, Brown or Green. For above the water- 
line, ‘‘ New Jersey’? Yacht White will stand 
washing and scrubbing. ‘‘ New Jersey” Spar 
Varnish will not turn white and holds its 
gloss. 












Write for Booklet, ‘‘Davy Jones’ Locker,” 
About Painis and How to Use Them 







Sold by Dealers in Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies 





—_ 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
WAYNE & FREEMONT STREETS 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. 









All That You 


Expect In a Six 
—at the Price of a Four—$445 


Has all these characteristics of a Six Speed, High 
Compression, Pressure Lubrication, Balance, Smooth- 
ness, and Quick Power Pick-up. 


Outstanding Features 


Four Cylinders, 334” bore, 4%" stroke. Speed Ranges 1000 
to 2400 R.P.M. Power range 17 to33 H.P. Over-all length 
42”. Only 12 inch space required between bed timbers. Crank- 
shaft 144” in diameter and drilled for pressure lubrication. Oil 
pump outside forward—accessible, easily removable. Large hand 
hole plates. Large valve cover plates. Paragon reverse gear. 
Oil-tight stuffing box on rear end with built-in and enclosed ball 
thrusts. Complete high-grade starting and lighting Units. 

Write for Catalog 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO., 720 LaFayette Av., Detroit, Mich. 


BOWLER, HOLMES & HECKER, 259 Greenwich St., New York, N. ¥ 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. OF CANADA,LTD., Toronto, Ontario, Can, 
| GRAY-ALDRICH CO., 6 Commercial W hart , Boston, Mass 
JOHNSON & TOWERS, 128 Arch St . Philadelphia Pa 
= ae & GALL, Pratt & Gay Sts taltimore Md. 
.DE ERING, The Motor Mart, r hicago, I1l. 


Gray Motors 


| BUILT BY PIONEERS—ENGINEERS—LEADERS 
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Kirk Ames, below, set new world’s record | 


of 28.32 M.P.H. at Newport Regatta, | 
Aug. 19. J. L. Cox, driving another 
Evinrude Speeditwin at Baltimore, 
Sept. 11 lowered Ames’ record with 
28.94 M.P.H. 





Helen Hentschel 
—driving Evinrude 
Speeditwin, set new 
world’s record of 30.516 
M.P.H. in mile speed 
trials, Detroit Regatta, 
Sept. 6, 


Evinrude Wins in Seven 
Big Regattas! 


INNER Both Class C and Free-For-All, Pacific Northwest 
Speed Boat Regatta, Seattle, July 5th. Set new Pacific 
Coast Championship record of 27.9 miles per hour. 
Winner Pacific Coast Class B Championship, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., August 9 to 13. 
Set New World's Record in Class C Competition, Newport 
Regatta, August 19, with 28.32 miles per hour over four mile 
course. Evinrude Speeditwins also took second and third. 
Set New World's Record in Speed Time Trials, Detroit Regatta, 
September 6th with speed of 30.516 miles per hour. 
Wins Lorimer Trophy, Oakland, Cal., Sept. 9, 1927. 
Lowered Own World's Record of 28.32 miles per hour, made at 
Newport on August 19th by establishing a new record of 28.94 
miles per hour in Class C Race at Baltimore, September 11. 
Winner Class C Event, Baltimore Regatta, Sept. 11. 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Places in First Free-For-All, 
Baltimore Regatta, Sept. 11. 
First, Second and Third in Class C Race at President's Cup 
Regaita, Washington, D. C., September 17. 


Write for Evinrude Literature 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


1510 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 























Equipment for 
Marine Railways 


Properly installed and 
adequate hauling facili- 
ties mean real profit to 
boat yards. 


If you are planning for 
new railways, or need re- 
placements for those you 
have, it will pay you to 
consult us. 


We invite inquiries con- 
cerning the proper equip- 
ment to meet your needs. 


W. &. J. TIEBOUT 


Marine Hardware & Equipment 
118 Chambers Street -- New York City 


215 
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TuirD HEAT 

New Yorker A. Gobel 3:24.0 
Miss Buckeye G. Bradfield 3:41.0 

The Navy was, as usual, most courteous and helpful, 
handling the racing boats at the Navy Yard with one of 
its portable cranes, and placing the facilities of the yard 
at the service of the yachtsmen. The President viewed 
from the Mayflower the races for the cup which bears his 
name on the last day of the meet. Altogether it was a 
fitting wind-up for the season. 


6:43.7 44.589 
7:28.8 40.109 


Swanee, Columbia and Siren Win Chicago-Jackson 
Park Triangular Race 


(Continued from page 57) 


the doldrums until ruffled water astern and to the eastward gave 
warning to the more observant skippers of another breeze from 
the northwest. Soon the entire fleet was under way again, romp 
ing into Michigan City in the mid-afternoon led by Columbia, 
Joyant and Esperanza. On corrected time Swanee led the yawls and 
schooners, Columbia the Seawanhaka sloops and Siren the Uni- 
versal sloops. This put Siren and Columbia in the lead in the point 
score for the two days in their respective divisions and produced 
a tie between Swanee and Fame in the schooner class, making a 
spirited contest in sight for the concluding day. Siren’s record was 
particularly good, and she saved her time easily on the larger 
Universals. 
St. JoE TO MICHIGAN City — 29 MILES 


Elapsed Corrected Points Total 
Swanee 4:50:44 3:33:55 8 15 
Fame 4:45:33 3:45:41 7 15 
Privateer 4:44:20 3:55:55 6 12 
Kayoshk I] 4:45:06 3:59:48 5 9 
Elizabeth 4:39:41 4:04:05 a 9 
Roberta 4:57:41 4:28:05 3 5 
Esperanza 4:28:32 4:28:32 2 5 
Beverley 8:33:00 8:00:09 1 2 
Columbia 4:15:18 4:00:21 Ss 16 
Stormalong II 5:12:20 4:10:18 7 8 
Camilla 4:37:40 4:18:01 6 8 
Vandal 4:50:03 4:19:25 5 10 
Springtime 4:48:34 4:20:06 4 11 
Illinois 4:32:42 4:32:42 3 7 
Sally VII 4:37:15 4:36:59 2 8 
Seeboomook 4:39:51 4:37:18 1 4 
Siren 4:32:15 4:07:37 6 12 
Intruder 4:38:17 4:14:54 5 10 
Princess 4:39:30 4:16:07 4 6 
Joyant 4:25:33 4:25:33 3 7 
Freya 4:50:05 4:25:52 2 3 
Intrepid 4:28:20 4:26:14 1 4 


Monday morning found a light southeaster blowing and at 
9:30, with ballooners and reachers drawing, the fleet set out on the 
30-mile run to the Jackson Park finish line. This breeze held until 
about 11:00 o’clock, when again the wind went flat leaving an 
impatient lot of sailormen scattered about the glass-like expanse 
of Lake Michigan. Soon, however, a light air from the northeast 
came up and carried the first of the racing boats to the Jackson 
Park Harbor shortly before 3:00 o’clock. Columbia again was first 
to finish followed by Joyant and Intrepid. On corrected time 
Swanee, Columbia and Siren won in their respective classes giving 
first place to Swanee in the yawl and schooner class, as she beat 
Fame by one point in the total point score. Columbia won three 
first places in the Seawanhaka sloop division and Siren had the 
same record in the Universal sloop class. 


MICHIGAN CITY To JACKSON PARK — 30 MILES 


Elapsed Corrected Points Total 
Swanee 6:02:13 4:42:45 8 23 
Fame 5:47:43 4:45:47 7 22 
Privateer 6:07:04 5:16:59 6 18 
Elizabeth 6:10:52 5:34:02 5 14 
Esperanza 5:50:14 5:50:14 4 9 
Roberta 6:42:11 6:11:34 3 x 
Beveriey 6:51:45 6:17:46 2 4 
Kayoshk II Did not start 0 9 
Columbia §:23:24 5:07:58 8 24 
Vandal 6:00:18 5:28:36 7 17 
Stormalong II 6:36:14 5:32:04 6 14 
Illinois 5:39:22 5:39:22 5 12 
Seeboomook 5:45:45 5:43:07 4 8 
Springtime 6:14:14 5:44:57 3 14 
Sally VII 5:52:38 §:52:21 2 10 
Camilla Did not start 0 8 
Siren 5:39:09 5:13:40 6 18 
Intruder 5:40:31 5:16:20 5 15 
Princess 5:44:00 5:19:49 4 10 
Joyant 5:26:46 5:26:46 3 10 
Intrepid 5:30:13 5:28:03 2 6 
Freya 6:23:53 5:58:50 1 4+ 


SAMUEL Daucny, 
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THEODORE D. WELLS’ POWERED YACHTS 
ARE FREE FROM OBJECTIONAL VIBRATION 


Established 1902 





CONSULTATIONS, 


SURVEYS AND 
INSURANCE 








Cauntless 
DESIGNED BY THEODORE D. WELLS 





Holds the record run from 
Larchmont to Newport for 
Sailing Yachts. Under four dif- 
ferent owners the Yacht has 
logged 17 knots. Equipped with 
a 6-cylinder Krupp engine. 


Established 1902 


THEODORE D. WELLS 


Naval Architect & Engineer 
33 RECTOR STREET fay NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE BowLinGc GREEN 0548 





YACHT BROKERAGE 
AND COMMERCIAL 
WORK 
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45 FULTON STREET 





Cable Address: Loular, N. Y. 





LARSEN xX 


American Made Yacht Sails 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmaker 







The Brunswick 
Self-Contained Unit 


Built in five sizes 


Some recent 
installations 
of Brunswick 
Self-Contained 
Units: 








PHANTOM 


MY Faith 
H/B Gadfly 
M/Y Goodwill 
H/B Gracewin 
M/Y Irwin 


Winner of Great 
South Bay Inter- 
Club Class Cham- 
pionship, fitted with 
Larsen sails. The 
whole fleet of eight 
yachts built this 
season was com- 
pletely fitted with 
Larsen sails and is 
one of the many 
representative one 
design classes 
equipped by 


PREFERRED 
REFRIGERATION 


FOR THE SMALLER AND 
MEDIUM SIZE YACHTS 


The Brunswick Self-Contained Refrigerating and Ice 
Making Units are especially adapted for the above serv- 


hod Larsen. ice. These Units meet the exacting requirements of 


space limitations, of fluctuations in atmospheric and 
sea-water temperatures, of minimum attention and of 
dependability with economy. 


BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL COMPANY 

Refrigerating & Ice Making Machinery — Power & Heating Boilers 

New Brunswick.N.J. ~ ~ ~ Chicago, IIL 
DISTRICT DISTRIBUTION & SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Beekman 6674 
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BANFIELD “32” 


-an Unequalled Deep Sea Cruiser 


OT because we say so, but because 

yachtsmen who have had long 
experience with many boats say ‘‘the 
Banfield ‘32’ is the greatest seaboat 
of our times’. 


Pleasures and thrills in immeasurable terms are 
yours in the Banfield *‘32’’. You have a com- 
bination of features found in no other boat — 
express runabout speed, cruiser accommodations, 
extreme seaworthiness, rugged construction, 
intriguing lines, spacious cabin and roomy 
cockpit. It is a boat in which you can place 
absolute confidence to weather the roughest sea. 


Back of this famous boat are years of experience; 
craftmanship of the highest type of specializa- 
tion together with large production which 
brings the Banfield **32’’ within the means of 
the average boat buyer. 


A point to remember in all BANFIELD Cruisers: 
— Fastenings are of copper only, galvanizing 
of any kind does not enter into the make-up of 
these famous boats. 


When in New York do not fail to insped 
the Banfield ‘*32"’ 


Immediate Deliveries 


100 H.P: KERMATH 150 H.P. KERMATH 
Speed, 18-20 m.p.h. Speed, 22-25 m.p.h. 
$6150.00 $6950.00 


Other Banfield Models 
9 and 12-ft. Basy BANFIELDs 





The Banfield ** 32" is now on display at the new Banfield Showroom 
in the 277 Park Avenue oe with entrance at 502 Lexington 
Avenue, corner of Forty-seventh Street. 











BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. 


SALES OFFICES AND PERMANENT EXHIBIT 
EnTR nce , 
9 77 Park Ave. Bldg.- 502 LEXINGTON AVE -New York Cily 
PLAN LARGEST BUNMDERS OF 


ANT: 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY SEA SKIFFS In THE WORLD 
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Recent Yacht Sales 
Reported by Lloyd's Register of American Yachts 


Dauphin, 6-metre class sloop, sold by J. M. Hoyt to John P. Wilson, 
Chicago, III. 

Oldot, 65’ power cruiser, sold by G. W. Forsberg to V. H. Borsodi of 
Houston, Texas. 

Tolanda, 258’ steam yacht, purchased in England by Moses Taylor of 
New York. 

Rowena, 25’ sloop, sold by Robert Ausbury, of Port Washington, to 
J. P. Story of Washington. 

Idler, 33’ auxiliary yawl, sold by W. Littell White to Clifford Pierce, 
New York. 

Blue Moon, 30’ class sloop, sold by Robert R. Martin to Andrew 
Clark, Angola, N. Y. 

Pep, 52’ power cruiser, sold by Alfred F. Masury to Willis O. Penney. 

Querida IV, 23’ auxiliary sloop, sold by Rufus Bradford Burnham to 
William M. Newson, New York. 

Athero II, 163’ steam yacht, Jesse L. Livermore to Eldridge R. 
Johnson, Camden, N. J. 

Down North, 52’ auxiliary schooner, Lewis O. Crane to Leland Ross 
of Jersey City and renamed Nomad. 

Roballis III, 71' power cruiser, soid by R. L. Corby and renamed 
Rebel by new owner. 

Shawsheen, 30’ auxiliary yawl, H. V. Wagoner to N. G. Black, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Acadia, 25’ Class R sloop, sold by George Gooderham of Toronto to 
F. W. Fisher, K. M. Lash, I. T. Strachan and Ross Taylor of 
Toronto, Canada. 

Citus, Elco Cruisette, John M. Paswaters to H. C. Parsons, New York. 

Pato, Class R sloop, renamed 3LS by Charles Longstreth of Coro- 
nado, Calif. 

Undine, 40’ power cruiser, now owned by Stuart Bastow, Saylesville, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Ylabra, 98’ power yacht, renamed Los Cerritos by J. W. Bixby, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Banzai, 50’ power cruiser, F. H. Taylor to Mrs. Edith M. Taylor, 
Watertown, N. Y., and renamed Rulo. 


| Maya, 59’ power cruiser, purchased by F. H. McCormick-Goodhart 


of Hyattsville, Md., and renamed Silver Spray. 

Swash, 27’ auxiliary schooner, sold by Minton Cronkite to J. B. 
Crandell, New York, and renamed Swallow. 

Synthetic, 10-metre class, sold by H. L. Maxwell to J. B. Dunbaugh, 
New York. 

Surf, 156’ power yacht, now owned by John F. Daniell, New York. 

Talofa, 89’ power cruiser, sold by Wilbert Melville to Commercial 
Courier Steamship Co., New York. 

Josephine, 132' power yacht, Edmund Stevenson Burke, Jr., to Uzal 
H. McCarter of Red Bank, N. J. 

Terrybili III, 60’ power cruiser, H. Ivan Stengel to John W. and Louis 
M. Plansoen, Belleville, N. J. 

Maraval, 76’ power cruiser, sold by Mrs. George T. Bliss to W. 
Grenfell. Burned at Sydney, C. B. 

Zenya, 56’ power cruiser, sold by Morgan Eastman to Charles H. 
Weber, Chicago, Ill. 

ae a power cruiser, Philip Wrigley to George W. Borg, Chicago, 

l 


Chipmunk, 30’ auxiliary schooner, F. W. Blatchford to Louis C. 
Hess, Hammond, Ind. 
Altamaha, 83’ power cruiser, sold by Mrs. Ruby Johns to W. E. 
MacArthur, Miami, Fla. 
Liberty, 49’ power cruiser, sold by Mortimer W. Loew to Louis Kaiser, 
New York. 
Jolly Roger, 33’ auxiliary schooner. Owned by William McMillan. 
Burned in June, 1927. Reported total loss. 
Wanderlust, 68’ auxiliary schooner. Sold by Corinne Griffith to 
Harvey Bissell, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nirvana II, 67’ power cruiser. Sold by Holger Struckmann to Hamil- 
ton Warren, of Manchester, Mass. 
Flying Scud, 46’ auxiliary yawl. Sold by James A. Abeles to J. B. 
Bancroft, of Portland, Me. 
Amorilla, 56’ schooner. Sold by Herman Livingston to A. N. Kemp, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cynosure, 19’ sloop. Sold by Hobart Ford to Thomas F. Scholl, of 
New York City. 


| Charming Polly, 75’ power cruiser. Owned by Col. H. H. Rogers. 


Burned at Greenport, L. I. Surrendered to Underwriters. 

Irolita, 63’ schooner. Sold by E. W. Clark to R. H. I. Goddard, of 
Providence, R. I. 

Twildo, Sound Inter-Club Class. Sold to Frederick Gade, Premium 
Point Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. Renamed Jane. 

Lotus, Sound Inter-Club Class. Sold to Arthur F. Broderick, of New 
York City. 

Flying Gull, Sound Inter-Club Class. Sold to Arthur F. Shumway, 
of North Rock Ridge, Greenwich, Conn. 

Ronile, 54' power cruiser. Formerly named Chickadee. Sold by Max 
R. Marston to J. Philip Bird, of Plainfield, N. J. 
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CUSTOMER: “How come; you 


never used to carry ranges?” 





STOREKEEPER: “I know it; but 
people kept coming in and asking 
for SHIPMATES till I felt that I 


must put them in. Glad I did.” 


SHIPMATES 


are made only by 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Established 1830 


ST AMF ORD, CONN. 
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7 LAKE MICHIGAN 


| Yachting ‘News 


I 228 North LaSalle Street 
= CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| Subscription Price 
7 $2.00 a year 
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eS 
Your Old Friend~ | 


READER INTEREST [ 


becomes a concrete fact to the advertiser who exploits his wares in | 


The Lake Michigan Yachting News 


RY ERY advertisement in the Chicago Yacht Club's official pub- 
lication finds an enthusiastic audience. Ninety per cent of the 

fresh water sailors read this magazine from cover to cover every } 
month — and they read the ads as well as the editorial matter. ] 


The sailorman is avidly interested in every marine product. A bin- 
nacle, an anchor, a set of dishes, a gallery range, new line, new 
canvass, new paint — those are the things that hold the sailor's 
interest. He wants to know all about them and he reads ev ery ad all y 
the way through. | 


Also — the yachtsman has money to buy; he usually buys the 





best. 

c 
No matter what your product, be it marine or anything else, you | 
can’t find a more appreciative audience than the sailors who read il 
The Lake Michigan Yachting News every month. Try it — and 7 
you'll be convinced. | 
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This Habit 
Pays Dividends 


Of those you see in a dentist's wait- 
ing room only a very few are there of 
their own accord. The others are 
seeking relief from pain. Asa simple 
health measure, let your dentist pre- 
vent trouble. It is far easier than 
correction. See him at least once 
every six months. 











Why 4 out of 5 ave penalized 


Look around you. The faces of men and women you pass 
on the street reveal the appalling truth. Neglect is taking 
its toll in health. And 4 out of 5 after forty, and thousands 
younger, are innocent victims of that grim foe—Pyorrhea. 


At These Uneven Odds . . . Don’t Gamble 


What an insidious enemy it is! Its poison that forms at the 
base of teeth creeps through the body. Health is destroyed. 
Such troubles as rheumatism, stomach disorders, anemia 
and facial disfigurement often follow. 

But two simple preventive measures will protect health. 
Let your dentist examine teeth and gums at least twice each 
year. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, regularly, 
morning and night. 

This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., for 
many years a Pyorrhea specialist, prevents Pyorrhea or 
checks its vicious course—if used regularly and in time. It 
firms gums; also it keeps teeth white and protects them 
against acids which cause decay! 

So, to be on the safe side, 
start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, now. Teach your 
children this good habit. 

Unlike ordinary tooth 
pastes, it contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid used by 
dentists everywhere in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is 
health insurance. All drug- 
gists, in tubes, 35c and 60c. 





You Can Be 
Sure Of This 


Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant does just what we promise 
for it. It safeguards mouth 
nose and throat against oral 
infection and relieves un- 
pleasant breath instead of 
concealingthisem- 
barrassing trouble 
behind a tell-tale 
or. Thousands 
are now keepin 
breath sweet an 





a ee Formulaof R. J. Forban,D.D.S. 
druggists, 35¢ and Forhan Company, New York, 











Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 

(Continued from page 80) 
for upwards of five years. With this in mind, 
they have developed and put on the market 
a new 4-cylinder Gray, to be known as the 
Model Four-30. This new motor is larger 
and heavier than the Model Z, having been 
developed to fit advantageously in the field 
in which the 6-cylinder motor would fit, but 
which, owing to its 6-cylinder price, can- 
not be adopted by many boatbuilders and 
buyers. 

The Four-30 has all the characteristics of 
speed, high compression, pressure lubrication 
and balance of a high grade 6-cylinder 
motor, all of which has been accomplished 
at a price well under that at which a 6- 
cylinder engine of equal capacity and quality 
could be developed. 

Brief specifications show the motor to be 
33%”" bore and 4%” stroke, 152 cu. in. 
displacement, aluminum or iron base. 
The crankshaft is drilled for pressure lubri- 
cation, the oil pump being placed outside 
where it is quite accessible. On one side of 
the cylinder block are two large openings 
for cleaning out silt or deposits on the 
cylinder. Paragon reverse gear is incorpo- 
rated, and the starting and lighting units are 
identical with those used on the Gray Six-40. 











The new model Gray Four-30 motor. 


The Four-30 rates 17 h.p. at 1,000 r.p.m., 
23 h.p. at 1,400 r.p.m., and 33 h.p. at 2,400 
r.p.m., and is guaranteed at runabout speeds 
at 2,400 r.p.m. for continuous operation 
Cruiser speeds are from 1,200 to 1,600 
r.p.m., depending upon the type and speed 
of the cruiser. 

The price of the Four-30 is $495 for 
aluminum base, and $445 for iron base. 
Gray distributors are supplied with sample 
motors, and a number of export orders have 
already been filled. 


A New Bessemer Diesel 
Catalog 


The Bessemer Gas Engine Co., manufac- 
turers of Diesel marine engines, has just 
received from the press a handsome cata- 
log, descriptive of the various types and 
sizes of Bessemer Diesel engines. This 
catalogue is profusely illustrated with 
tinted installation views of various types of 
Bessemer-powered vessels, and contains com- 
plete specifications, as well as construction 
data, on all sizes and types of Bessemer 
engines. 

Copies of this reference catalog will be 
furnished upon request to those interested 
in marine power plants. 





Maxim Silencers 


A booklet received from the Maxim 
Silencer Company, Hartford, contains an 
interesting description of Maxim Silencers 
and instructions for their installation. It 
also contains a very valuable table which 
will assist a prospective user in choosing 
the proper size silencer for his engine. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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LIGHT SINGLE Johnso STANDARD TWIN . 


LIGHT TWIN Motors THE BIG TWIN 














Outboard 


~™ FOUR Sale of Johnson Outboard Motors 

=~ ia with speeds respectively — of 8, 15, 26 and 32 
_ m.p.h. offer ideal speed and power for ° 

— rowboat, tender or dinghy use. The Big 

’ Twin and the Standard Twin hold 


> 






world’s speed records, for outboards. . 


Write for catalogue 
w r _— ~ 
4-Cyl. 12-15 H.P. “‘Special”’ 


Cae ao IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 3646 Pershing Road, Waukegan, il. | > Feparas are ae @ he 7 
75 West St., New York *% Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont. Can ORI , Niagara are be ing s Id eac h veal 

















At the end of the biggest season we ever 
had (1926) we determined this year to assure our 
customers exceptional service and immediate 
delivery at the height of the season by increasing 
CRUISERS our production. Engines reserved for immediate 


and telegraph orders — express or fast freight. 
RUNABOUTS THE 4-CYL. 12-15 H.P. NIAGARA 


ENGINES “SPECIAL” 


s a beautiful little engine he last word ip-to-date 


We are agents for Dodge Watercars, Johnson It will dris WBS selon A 
° ¢ , sign. t ui Grive your DOa rom 2-2 m.p.! laster tha 
Aquaflyers, Hallett & Stearns Engines and Marine any engine af ite cme. More ten 
Equipment of every sort. oughly reliable always ready and easy to start I 
We are designers and builders of smoothest and quietest of all 4-cyl. marine eng 


THE SAVAGE CRUISER Boat Owners! Boat Builders! 























CORRESPONDENCE INVITED! And Dealers! 
“ 7 Write for deta State size ol 
SAVAGE BOAT & ENGINE CO. NIAGARA MOTORS CORPORATION 
7809 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 
Dunkirk Box 1222 N. Y. 











EDSON | A Better Search Light 


FANCY WOOD WHEELS | | 
SCREW STEERERS In Every Way 
BRACKET, BRASS STAND 
BRIDGE DECK AND 
AUXILIARY STEERERS 
BILGE PUMPS 
BOOM BUFFERS 
MARINE APPLIANCES 


New Catalogue M on Application 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 


NEW YORK Main Office and Works 
142 Raymond St., Brooklyn 375 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 





HERE is no incan- 
descent searchlight on 
the market today that pro- 
jects more beam candle 
power per watt than the 


LEBBY. 








Phone Lombard 5434 Marine Insurance 


DAVID S. BECHTEL 


136 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


The yachtsman who wants the most 
efficient, reliable and durable search- 
light he can get will find the LEBBY 
is the light he wants. Objects from 
one-third to one mile away are readily 
picked up by the LEBBY. The LEBBY 
is manufactured of solid brass through- 
out and is guaranteed to withstand the 
most severe conditions 





Distributor for ie 

Made in five sizes, 6-12-25-32 and 110 voltage, 

CHRIS SMITH & SON’S BOAT COMPANY and finished in four types, polished brass, bat- 
Philadelphia * Trenton * Altantic City * Wilmington tleship gray, nickel-plated and black nickel 


22’ co": 26" CHRIS- CRAFT 2395-44000 We also manufacture a complete line of running lights 
S68 fob Algonac: Mich. and cabin fixtures. Let us know your requirements 
Display and Service 4 
nicola Oe <raakiiientes THE NATIONAL MARINE LAMP CO. 


SEE BECHTEL AT THE MOTOR BOAT SHOW FORESTVILLE, CONN. 


















































BUILD AND RACE 
THIS MODEL STAR BOAT 


A most complete model construction set of the famous 
international star class. Built on the scale of 144” to the 
foot. The set consists of all wooden parts shaped, lead 
keel, all screws and brads, sail material, spars, smal 
plane, sand paper, rigging cord and deck fittings. A ver) 
complete set of instructions for assembly are also fur- 
nished. Send for literature on this construction set. 
Our complete catalog of model boats, engines, boiler 
and fittings sent postpaid upon receipt of 25c. 


BOUCHER, INC. 


Headquarters for Model Makers 
415 MADISON AVE. ’ NEW YORK CITY 
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The 1928 SINGLE-CABIN 





The New, Refined Model for 1928 


Refined running lines, new interior arrange- 

ment, flashing performance -— detail that 

will be widely copied. 

This new Matthews “38” Single-Cabin 

Cruiser is the very latest development from a 

plant known thirty-seven years for the fine 

craft it produced. There’s nothing finer. 
Send for descriptive literature 

from four to six including indi- 


vidual berths. A galley you can THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


prepare real meals in. You'll Desieners and Builders of Boats of Distinction—Since 1890 


really cruise with this boat. ¢ sii dlne 
Price $6500, afloat Port Clinton PORT CLINTON OHIO 


Complete accommodations for 











“There's a Matthews STOCK CRUISER for every Cruising Requirement” 








Marine Engines 
Built by Gar Wood 


have proved themselves supreme in every 
test of stamina and speed in the greatest 
racing events of the world. A‘‘Gar’’ Wood 
Marine Engine in your speed boat or 
cruiser means complete satisfaction. 


GAR WOOD, INC 


319 Connecticut Avenue Detroit 











Yacht Sailmaker 
CHAS. P. McCLELLAN 


Manufacturer of Combed Egyptian 
and American Yacht Ducks 


22 Boomer Street, Fall River, Mass. 











MERRIMAN:BROS 
YACHT BlOCKS 


Turnbuckles - Goosenecks 
Winches -Clew Outhauls 
Sail Slides and Track 


Catalog on request 


185 AMORY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





























Build your boat of | 


PHILIPPINE 
MAHOGANY 





Handsome, Durable, Let us quote on 
Planking, pind . Decking, 
Light weight Plywood Panels, Beck Plugs, 
Ceiling and Staving. 











Indiana Quartered Oak Co. 
225 East Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
** Have an All Mahogany Boat — It costs no More!”’ 
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A New Collapsible Boat 


A new collapsible boat has made its 
appearance on the market, made and sold 
by the Pneumatic Boat Corporation, 102 
Murray Street, Newark, N. J. It is known as 
the Pneumaticraft, and is 10’ 6” long by 
3’ 6” beam and weights but 25% Ibs. When 
loaded with five adults it draws but seven 
inches of water. 

Pneumaticraft are made of green multi- 
ple rubber sheeting, reinforced with best 
tightly woven balloon canvas. One excellent 
feature is the deck which is made of seasoned 
fir battens secured with canvas straps and 
toggles. This is the only collapsible boat of 
this type that we have seen which has a 
pointed bow and stern. 

This is the same style of craft that Com- 
mander Byrd used in his attempted flight 
to Paris, and the lives of those on the big 
plane were saved by their ability to inflate 
their rubber boat and paddle ashore. The 
uses to which one can put a craft of this 
type will be many. 





New Elgin revolution indicator. 


A Tachometer for Outboard 
Motors 


The Tachometer Division of the Elgin 
National Watch Co., Chicago, has developed 
a rather neat tachometer for use with the 
outboard motors manufactured by the 
Evinrude Motor Co., Elto Outboard Motor 
Co., Johnson Motor Co., and Lockwood 
Motor Co. 

The installation of this device is very 
simple, the lower part of the fitting having 
the same thread as the fly wheel nut on the 
motors mentioned. Mounted on any suitable 
point, the tachometer will give revolution 
per minute readings up to 5,000. The illus- 
tration shows the entire mechanism with the 
exception of the connecting flexible shaft. 

A leaflet describing the installation may 
be obtained by readers who mention 
YACHTING. 


Westinghouse Booklet on 
Diesel Electric Installations 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have prepared a very attractive publication 
entitled, Westinghouse Diesel Electric Marine 
Installations, which is one of the most 
complete booklets of its kind that has come 
to our attention. Beautifully illustrated 
with photographs of yachts equipped with 
Westinghouse propulsion equipment it 
contains blue prints and drawings of the 
installations. Those readers of YACHTING 


- Yachting 











Below is a view of the St. Petersburg Yacht Club building which 
overlooks the center yacht basin. Behind it is one of the Sunshine 
City’s beautiful Hotels. 





Southward Ho! 


ACH winter hundreds of yachts, 


big ones, little ones and those that 
are in between, answer the call of 
Southern Seas and start for the warm, 
of Florida and the 
but thousands 


hospitable shores 
Gulf. Hundreds come 
should come; for the trip is 
easy and the pleasures to be 
enjoyed are truly marvelous. 
There are many interesting 
points along the way and 
many delightful places to visit 
after you arrive here. But 
wherever you stop, whatever 
be your destination, if you 
bring your yacht to Florida 
this winter, be sure to make a 
visit to St. Petersburg, the 
yachting center of the Gulf 
Coast, fast growing in popular- 
ity among all who love sunny 


day s. blue skies and all kinds of 


outdoor sport on land 
or water. 

St. Petersburg has 
= provided here 
every fa- 
cility for 









jfPefersbu 


“The Sunshine City 





the vachtsman. It has a 


splendid Yacht Club  build- 


ing, three beautiful yacht 
harbors, excellent marine 
ways, marine supply houses 


and repair shops. It has 100 
hotels and some 300 apartment 


houses: A wide variety of rec- 
reation and entertainment is 
offered. 


Write today for our special 

‘Yachting Booklet’’ which 
gives full information about 
St. Petersburg’s yachting and 
boating facilities and attrac- 
tions, information as to routes 
to and around Florida, inter- 
esting maps and charts, and 
the like. Address: M. P. Con- 
ant, Chamber of Commerce, 

Petersburg, Florida. 


0 
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Established 1849 





MARINE PLUMBING 


For those 
who appreciate 


Plate F-1045 — The ‘‘Huron”’ <M ia iea 
pump water closet vitro- p 

adamant oval hopper bowl; 
five-inch combined supply and & 
waste pump with automatic 
safety handle grip supply; Sands’ 
patent backwater check valve. 
Pump finished cellu-white, 
nickel-plated trimmings, ma- 
hogany seat and cover. . $260.00 


Plate F-1046—Same with 
cellu-white seat and cover. Add 
$3.50 





Space occupied, 25” x 22”. 
Supply, 14"; discharge, 2%”. 


SANDS’ PATENT BACKWATER CHECK 
VALVES PREVENT FLOODING 


and permit installation of fixtures ABOVE or BELOW the water- 
line without the use of unsightly goose-necks. 


A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Plate F-1045 (Patented) 


22-24 Vesey Street 
New York 














Single Unit, $12.50 Double Unit, $25.00 


and Filter 


Single unit supplies 15 gal- 
lons per hour to the carburetor. 
Made in single or double units, 
6 or 12 volts. 





A new and improved electric 
fuel pump and filter for gaso- 
line motors of all types. Easily 
installed. 


EXCLUSIVE EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


W. & J. TIEBOUT, 118 Chambers St., New York 


‘‘Marine Hardware and Specialties’’ 











Make Your Hydroplane Safer and Faster by 
Installing the Famous 


PORTLAND COMBINATION RUDDER 


This Combination allows the 
propeller to turn in solid water 
and is not sheltered by the old 
type of Strut. Makes a runabout 
or Hydroplane safe and fast. It 
will greatly increase your speed. 
Easily attached, lever or rope 
control. 

Made of best Manganese 
Bronze or Aluminum Alloy, 
highly polished and accurately 
machined. 


Lever or rope control 
Bronze or Aluminum 


ALBERT G. FROST 


49 CROSS STREET PORTLAND, MAINE 





A Special for 
151 CLASS 























Able, roomy, non-sinkable, decked-in 14-ft. 
sailing skiffs. Suitable for sailing, rowing, or out- 
board motor. 


Sea-going and speed boats for outboard motors. 

Ihe Exocetus, 8’ long, 4’ wide, will certainly give 

you a thrill. 

Numerous other models of row boats, sail boats, 

motor boats, and boats for outboard motor. 
Builders of one-design Sail Boats 


CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


Main Office, Show-room and Works: 
Wareham, Massachusetts 
Branch Sales Office: 


18 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 











se = maa T. B. F. BENSON 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


AND 


YACHT BROKER 


be 


371 BAy Sr. 
TORONTO, 2 
CANADA 





Phone Elgin 3709 


YOLANDA 
Cable Address: Bingley Toronto 














AN IDEAL FAMILY BOAT 


Suitable for any outboard motor and their design and honest work - 
manship assure the owner of many years of safe pleasure-boating 





Specifications 


14-FOOT BOAT — 4’ 6” beam.¢122 
3» at transom, 4’ 4” covered deck, 
F. O. B. CAMBRIDGE 
UNUSUAL PROPOSITION FOR DEALERS 
We operate a well equipped yard for build- 
ing or werner ee up to 80 feet under cover 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


GEORGE T. JOHNSON & SONS 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


16-FOOT BOAT — 4 8” beam, 
3’ 4” transom, 5’ covered pear $135 
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who are interested in Diesel electric marine 
installations would do well to write the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company for a copy. 


Walter Ware with Paragon 


After twenty-six years’ association with 
the famous engine and boat building firm 
of Fay and Bowen, during the last six of 
which he has been president, Walter C. Ware 
has joined Richard Wastcoat as_ vice- 
president of the Paragon Gear Works of 
Taunton, Mass. This move of Mr. Ware’s is 
an interesting indication of the closer contact 
which has been growing up between makers 
of engines and makers of such important 
parts as reverse gears. Time was when a 
reverse gear was only an apparatus for 
connecting engine power with propeller 
thrash, in either direction; but this is no 
longer the attitude either of the engine maker 
or the reverse gear builder. 

The high speed engine is particularly 
responsible for the greater demands upon 
the reverse gear, and the Paragon Gear 
Works have been meeting the new problems 
involved as fast as they arose, with such 
advances in the field as the famous new 
“Ninety”’ line, giving 90 per cent speed in 
reverse and full power on forward drives. 

Mr. Ware feels that a great opportunity 
lies in the field of reverse gear manufacture 
if the specialist in this line can offer to users 
of his product an extensive past experience 
in engine building and boat designing. He 
sees tendencies in the marine business which 
make him believe the work of the reverse 
gear maker is of rapidly growing importance 
to the development of the whole industry. 
Hence his connection with Richard Wast- 
coat’s famous old company, in which he 
expects to specialize on engineering and 
advisory service. 


Moreton New England Distrib- 
utor for Banfield Sea Skiffs 


The announcement that the Banfield 
Sea Skiff Works, Inc., have appointed the 
Walter H. Moreton Corporation of Boston, 
Mass., as their New England distributor, 
should prove of interest to boat lovers in this 
territory, and the fact that Banfield Cruisers 
may now be purchased and serviced in their 
local waters should go far in popularizing 
these famous boats among New England 
sportsmen. 

The Walter H. Moreton Corporation 
will have on display in their showrooms, 
1045 Commonwealth Avenue, one of the 
latest models of the Banfield “32’’, which 
during the past month has attracted great 
numbers of visitors to the Banfield Show- 
rooms in New York. 


Opens New York Office 

Chester A. Nedwidek, naval architect, 
has opened an office at 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City, where he will conduct 
a general yacht designing, brokerage and 
marine insurance business. Mr. Nedwidek 
has had twelve years’ experience in the ma- 
rine field, and during that time has worked 
on the designs of all types of sail and power 
craft. Associated with him will be C. H. 
Appleby, who will have charge of the 
brokerage and insurance end of the business. 


Winton Opens Mow York Office 


The Winton Engine Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has established an eastern sales 
and service office at 331 Madison Avenue, 
‘New York City, which will be in charge of 
A. G. Griese. As a direct branch of the fac- 
tory, this office will supervise the sales and 
service of Winton gasoline and Diesel type 
engines and auxiliary equipment on the 
whole east coast. 
































You'll never know 
till you try it 


A good many old-fashioned persons 
think these advertisements are pub- 
lished merely to promote the sale of 
Barbasol. 


They have a far nobler purpose. 


What we are really trying to do is to 
help millions of our fellow men get out 
of a rut. 


Barbasol will lift you out of the shaving 
past and send you singing to success! 


1 Wash the face 


(but leave it wet) 


2 — Spread on Barbasol 


(but don’t rub in) 


3 — Shave 
N. B.—No brush. Also n. r. i. — no 
rub-in. The full-bodied creamy Bar- 


basol holds every hair straight up 
against the reaper, and swish, swish 
- how nice you look this morning! 


Barbasol leaves the natural oils right 
in the skin — takes nothing away but 
the whiskers. 


Select a dime from your small change 
pocket, fill out the coupon and mail 
it to us, and we send you the generous 
trial tube. Use Barbasol 3 times ac- 
cording to directions. Then you'll 
know why Barbasol’s the Modern Way 
of Shaving. 


Barbasol:. 


For Modern Shaving Ps 











rd Barbasol 


Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





I enclose 10c. Please 
send trial tube and I'll give 
/ it a fair trial. 
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Books Particularly Suitable for GIFTS 


Old Ship Figureheads and With which are associated Galleries, Hansing-pieces, 


Catheads and divers other matters that concern the 
Sterns Grace and Countenance of Old Sailing Ships. With nu- 
merous illustrations in color and monochrome from 


by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON drawings specially made by Cecil King, R.I., and from 


| photographs and other sources. Edition de luxe, $75.00. 








Regular edition, $35.00. 
The Golden Age of Sail Indiamen, Packets and Clipper Ships with about 100 


lates in color and monotint from contemporary engrav- 

le : P P at age i act 

by FRANK C. BOWEN ings and paintings in the MacPherson Collection 
Price, $25.00, regular edition. 


With 125 plates of accurate models, from European and 
7. — * . ° ° . ° 
Sailing Ship Models American collections, including 8 in photogravure, and 
a frontispiece in colors. Price, $25.00. 


by R. MORTON NANCE 
In this work Mr. Lubbock first shows us how life at sea 


during the last fifty years differed from that of our 
ancestors of the earlier periods. Appendices contain 


The Last o the abstract logs of record passages, details of sail plans, 
e S I I 


° ° log book extracts, and registered measurements of all 
Vi indjammers the most noted ships mentioned in the text. Two large 8vo. 


by BASIL LUBBOCK volumes, bound in cloth, stamped with gold, gilt tops, trimmed 
; reins . edges. Price, $15.00. 


[ YACHTING, Inc. + 25 West 43rd Street » New York City 
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ELEM CK CLeKeKerer x 


AQ Christmas Mresent 


e for Dour Nautical Friend 
s | A Years Subscription for YACHTING 


FOR THE WINDJAMMER, THE POWER-BOATSMAN 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


$4.00 — One Year yyy $7.00 —-Two Years 


(CanaptaAn Postrace, 50c A YEAR ADDITIONAL) ‘ForzeiGN PostaGe, $1.00 a YEAR 


Bees 


5 








YY, 


Bet EA ET a et ON aN at a at aA e 





If you wish an attractive gift card sent recipient, please check accordingly 





YACHTING + 25 West 43rp Streer » New York City , 
Enclosed find $.......... Please send Yacutinc for..... ...year(s) to XMAS CARDS 
eee SE eee ee ee ee a a ai, 
EP ee SP eee er ee SE Joes ode gb et ots aes 
tials Shs We CU airale og WB atad Sad amis er eee ee ae 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


‘*Your propeller should be the friend of your 
engine, not of your anchor! If that’s your 
trouble, put on a Columbian.”’ 





Write for ‘Propellers in a Nut Shell’’ 





Columbian Bronze Corp., 236 No. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


ot ™, 
~ 


CED COLUMBIAN BRONZE PROPELLERS 


















me Bea “Warhawk” “Portable Jee ‘ fe 
WF ‘6 ic ‘ a 
WATER TIGHT > = re SR i toe ee Seen eo 


can be speeding over the ice in 





’ } a fewymoments on a “Warhawk”; 
Jeffery S and the sail area of 97 square feet 
Aviation Liquid Marine Glue | ; \ of Wamsurta Yacht 

Solves Vibration Problems / . Duck, makes: tt exycep- 


tionally fast for its’ size. 


Used between double-planking, and elsewhere, Jeffery’s Aviation : 
Liquid Marine Glue keeps motor-boats and hydroplanes water / . : B let on request. 


tight in spite of vibration. There are Ferdinand Products for ; : a wk Co. 


many other marine uses 
Write for Booklet “‘What to Use and How to Use It”’ 


LW. Ferdinand €Co, 


152 Kneeland Street, Boston,Mass. 



































AN OPPORTUNITY 
coop canvas BOat Covers 
Ata BIG SAVING 


24-oz. 5' 6° x 10 ; ‘ : : : $7.50 
24-0oz. 104" x19". , , : . $35.00 
8’ x 10'—12-0z. Waterproofed Canvas com 
plete with ropes and grommets . . $8.50 





7-INCH 19-INCH FOR YACHTS AND MOTOR BOATS 
Catalog I of Incandescent Searchlights. Catalog A of Arc Searchlight 








FLOODLIGHTS FOR ALL PURPOSES OO 
THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. The E.J.WILLIS CO, 
249 East Clifton Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 85 Lhambers St. Wow Yerk Cty 67 Reade St. 














ane | The BARNEGAT Sneak Box 


Cat rigged and Marconi Sloop rigged as adopted by 
many yacht clubs for one-design class racing. 





The largest and fastest sailing boat in the Country for the money. 
For circular and price, address 


J. H. PERRINE BARNEGAT, NEW JERSEY 
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The BB-SIX 


Red Wing’s well-known 
6-cylinder, 4-cycle motor 
for cruisers and fast run- 
abouts. 


Bore 4144" Stroke 6” 


Medium duty 50-80 h.p. 
High Speed 80-110 h.p. 


Write for new 1927-28 
catalog, just issued, de- 
scribing this wonderful 
new Red Wing; also all 
other sizes. 


RED 





THE MOTOR ae POWER TO SPARE 





BB-SIX THOROBRED, Illustrating high-speed type with 
Saltax (salt water resisting aluminum base) and h.p. 


12 THOROBRED 


SIZES 
4 to 150 H.P. 


Model K 4-5 h.p. 3% x 4% 
Model KK 7-8 h.p. 2 cyl. 3% x 4% 
Model D 10-14 —. 4cyl.2%x4 


BB-FOUR 40-50 h.p. 444 x6 

BIG CHIEF 50-66 h.p. 

BIG CHIEF SPECIAL 75-90 h. p. 4 
cyl. 5% x7 

BB-SIX ‘snodtums duty 50-75 h.p. 6 


BB-S1X high speed 80-110 h.p. 6 cyl. 
as } eemeed SIX 85-110 h.p. 6 cyl. 


BIG CHIEF eg TAL SIX 110-150 
6 cyl. 5° 7 


7-bearing crank shaft. 


WING MOTOR CO., Dept. Y, RED WING, 


MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 











| Number 206A 


rhis auxiliary sloop, 26’ 8” x 20’ 

| x 8 6” x 5S’ draft, is not for sale 
i § but she has proven to be so suc 

cessful that we are advising 
yachtsmen interested in a boat 
of this type to build a duplicate. 
The accommodations below pro 
vide two comfortable berths, en 
closed toilet room, galley and 
ample locker and storage space 
The motor is placed under the 
bridge deck at the forward end 
of the cockpit. The cabin has 
full headroom. If you are inter 
ested in building, complete plans 
are available at a very reason- 
able price. 


Drake H. Sparkman 


11 East 44th Street 
New York City 











GENUINE HENSOLDT 
DIALYT PRISM BINOCULARS 


DRY COMPASS 
PRICE $7.50 


We also handle genuine 
Carl Zeiss & Mirokel 
Prism Binoculars at 
reduced prices. 

7 x 50 Carl Zeiss Regu- 
lar $90. Our price $75 


7 x 50 Mirokel. Regular 
$35. Our price $31.50. 


De Vry Motion Picture 
Camera using standard 
size film. Regular $150. 
Our price $125 








6 x 36 Hensoldt Dialyt. 
Regular Price $66. Our 
Price $55 — 





2” Card 4” Binnacle 


PLAZA OPTICAL EXCHANGE 
158 West 86th Street Dept. Y-8 NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Homelite 
makes 


Electricity 


for nearly all craft up to the 
70-FOOT CLASS. Ask any- 
body who owns one. Requires 
very little space and weighs 
only 110 pounds. 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 


Dept. Y 11, Port Chester, New York 





32 volts or 110 volts 














A complete and undivided responsibility results 
Let US figure NOW on your new yacht 


New York Yacht Launch and Engine Co. | 


Morris Heights, New York City 














LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 








The New 
LUDERS 


Cabin 
Runabout 


A High Speed 42-Foot 
Standardized 
Runabout 
Plus 
Cruiser Comforts 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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“PNUMATICRAFT” 


Trade Mark | / 








A NEW PORTABLE 
TENDER and LIFE BOAT 
FOR THE SMALL YACHT 





Equipment: Two knock-down Specifications: Length, overall, 
oars (can be ordered for four oars). 10° 6”; beam 3 6”. Weight, 25% 
Pigskin leather, padded, silent ibs. Carries five to seven persons, 
oarlocks. Large foot bellows which easily. Strongly made of olive green 
permits full inflation within two multi-ply rubber sheeting, re in- 
minutes. Bag for carrying boat and forced with best tightly woven 
equipment. Can be fitted with balloon canvas, with decking of 
sailing rig, also life-line, at small seasoned fir battens, securely fas- 
additional cost. tened with straps and toggles 


HE “PNUMATICRAFT” is the only portable pneumatic boat 

with raised bow, stern and bottom. It is made of the best possibile 
materials and is safe and dependable as a pleasure boat or as life saving 
apparatus. 
Due to its scientific design, together with the raised and pointed bow, 
stern and bottom, the “PNUMATICRAFT™ is non-capsizable and 
can be used in the roughest weather. The many uses to which this boat 
may be adapted will readily present themselves. It makes an excellent 
tender and its small stowage space permits it to be used on small as well 
as on large yachts. It is an ideal fishing or hunting skiff as, when 
loaded, it draws but two inches and can ascend shallow streams where 
the yacht cannot go. 


Write for Illustrated Folder “Y" 
Dealers Inquiries Also Invited 


PNEUMATIC BOAT CORPORATION, INc 
102 Murray Street (8), Newark, N. J. 












Save Money! 
Build a 
BROOKS 
BOAT Knock-down 
During your spare BOAT FRAMES 
time with NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 








Now is the time to begin building a new 
boat for yourself of the latest and most 


Over 55 Designs nd 
approved design. While the - Brooks 


game method is the easiest and simplest for 
HYDROPLANES amateurs it is also followed by profes- 
SAIL BOATS sional builders because of its big saving in 


money. Select any one of the 55 boats of 
all types described in the Brooks Book of 
designs and build it during your spare time 
this winter. Send 25c for this book today. 


ROW BOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 
SPEEDSTER 











BROOKS BOAT CO. INC. Dept. 56, Saginaw, West Side, Mich. 


Originators of the Pattern and Knock-Down Systems of Boat Buildin 





CHARLES D. MOWER 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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YACHT DESIGNER 





AUXILIARY CRUISERS | 


Power YACHTS * 
RacinGc YACHTs * 


New Address 
ELEVEN EAST 44TH 
NEW YORK CITY 





STREET 








TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 3745 














MATTHEWS-BLOOD 
MARINE GEAR 
DRIVE— 


Adds Speed and 
Fuel Economy 





For pleasure and commercial craft, 30 to 70 feet— 
capacity up to 125 h.p. at 1700 r.p.m. of engine. 
Absolutely quiet, ball bearings, water cooled, ratio 
1.75 to I. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


PORT CLINTON OHIO 














uN __ oes anywhere _ (h 











The WHISTLER 7, 'S an olr- - olr-proP® lled, Ol}. steete? ® "bony 
Built by kers Gia lanes Or the Us.Navy" Cs of 3 
apes whereve,. there is ® anches o, me 2 of wate, Price 


$4350: For Porticulors .aaress FREe 3oTTOM CRs Fr. 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. Bidg., 41st St. and Sth Ave., New York 





Uncapsizable. 





Telephone 997 








Length over all 21’ 0”. 


“GREAT SCOT” 


A fast and more roomy yacht of the same type as the famous ‘‘Wee Scot,” 
and having the same features of safety and easy handling. Unsinkable — 
Cost, complete with sails and rigging ................ 


MILTON BOAT YARDS 


THE ONLY BUILDERS OF THE “‘WEE SCOT’’—15-foot KEEL MARCONI 
SLOOP. COST $400.00 complete with Sails and Rigging. 


Length water line 15’'9’. Beam 6’ 0”. Draft 3’ 6”. 


Keel Marconi Sloop 


. $950.00 


RYE, NEW YORK Milton Road 
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Books forthe Yachtsman’s Library 


Christmas 


YACHTING 


by Arntuur E. Butien and 
Gerorrrey Prout 


Covers in great detail every 
point of sailing and managing a 
small yacht, including simple 
coastal navigation. 

Price $3.00 (*16c 


YACHTING AND 
YACHTSMEN 


by W. Dopcson BourMAN 


This is really the only book dealing 
with the history of yachts of by- 
gone centuries as well as of those 
of today. Yachting from the reign 
of King Charles II of England until 
now, has been covered in an easy 
style that makes this book of great 
interest. Price $4.00 (*20c) 


YACHT CRUISING 
NEW EDITION) 


by CLaup WortH 


Considered by well-informed 
yachtsmen to be the most interest- 
ing, most informative, most au- 
thentic and most authoritative vol- 
ume on cruises in yachts, 460 
pages, 100 illustrations and plans. 

Price $8.00 (*25c) 


THE CRUISE 
OF DIABLESSE 


by Freperic A. FeENGER 


A delightful account of a long voy- 
age in a small yacht. A twenty- 
months’ cruise to the West Indies 
and the north coast of South Amer- 
ica. Profusely illustrated. 

Price $3.00 (*16c) 





GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS 


by GersHoM BraprorpD 


The most complete book of its 
kind every published, containing 
definitions of every sea term that 
has ever been heard of. 

Price $3.00 (*16c 


HOW TO MAKE CLIPPER 
SHIP MODELS 


by Epwarp W. Hosss 


Winter time is model-making time 
and this book, used in connection 
with our other ship model books, 
will enable the expert and embryo 
model-builder to readily grasp the 
subject. Price $3.00 (*18c 


VENTURESOME VOYAGES 
OF CAPTAIN VOSS 


by Carr. J. C. Voss 


Forty thousand miles in an Indian 
war canoe — dismasted and cap- 
sized in a typhoon in a 25-foot 
yawl. A remarkable story of re 
markable adventures. 

Price $4.50 (*20c 


ALONE IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 


. by Freperic A. Fencer 


A new edition of the fascinating 
story of a voyage to the Lesser 
Antilles in the sailing canoe Yaka- 
boo, profusely illustrated with 
maps and illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author. 

Price $3.00 (*16c 


Suggestions 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
AMARYLLIS 


by Lizut. MUHLHAUSER 


A remarkable cruise around the 
world inanauxiliary yawl—of grip- 
ping interest from start to finish. 

Price $2.50 (*16c 


CANNIBAL NIGHTS 
by Captain H. E. Raast 


The author has been a free lance 
trader in the South Seas; a ship 
mate of “Bully Hayes’’ and an 
actual eyewitness of many of the 
weird, wild nights which he so 
aptly describes. Here is a romance 
of the seas that bears the unde 
niable impress of truth. 

Price $3.00 (*18« 


THE FORE AN’ AFT RIG 
IN AMERICA 


by E. P. Morris 


A history of the various type 
craft with fore and aft rig, replete 
with reproductions of old prints, 
sketches, paintings and photo- 
graphs. Price $4.00 (*20c 


STEAMBOAT DAYS 
by Freperick Ervinc Dayton 
The romantic history of water 


transportation in America. A splen 


did book for anyone. 
Price $5 OO *30c 


IMPORTANT! West of Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U. S. Possessions, add postage as indicated by star in parentheses. 
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‘By S. E. Morison 
Price $5.00 


YACHTING, INC. 


The Maritime History of 
Massachusetts, 1738-1860 


(20c Postage west of Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U. S. Possessions 


Here is the first adequate account of the seafarers 
of the Old Bay State. It was as a sea power that 
Massachusetts first rose to her eminent position in 
the new world. The growth of her port cities, her 
commerce with the Indies and China, her whalers, 
cod-fishermen, and her merchant princes, master 
builders, and clipper ships, make some of the most 
thrilling and picturesque tales of history. 

To the best of our knowledge this book is now out 
of print and inasmuch as we have but 37 copies 
available, orders will be filled in the order in which 
they are received. 


25 West 43rd Street, New York 











SAFE AND SANE ROW BOATS! 


Ideal for outboard motors and are unsurpassed as tenders. 
Built of Maine oak and cedar — excellent workmanship. 





i2ft.x4ft. Seats5 Adults. Weighs 200 Ibs. 
We Maintain the Best Equipped Yacht Repair Plant in Maine 
CAMDEN YACHT BLDG. & RAILWAY, INC. 


Camden, Maine 








SEA SKIFFS 





25’ PLAYMATE Model. F 6 Scripps. 20 miles $3300 
FLORIDA BUYERS ATTENTION! 
Factory representatives 
Cousens & Daly, Greater Miami Building, Miami, Fla 
QUICK DELIVERIES — Demonstrators and Hulls in Stock 
FINEST STOCK SKIFF HULLS 
21’ $525; 25’ — $650; 28’ $900; 31’ $1050; 35° $1500 
CUSTOM BOAT CONSTRUCTION SOLICITED 


Wheeler Shipyard, Boat Mfgs. Bens. 5091-8550 


Foot of Harway Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Sailmakers 


All descriptions and sizes of best plough steel wire and linen 
rope kept in stock 


City Island, New Pork City 








“J A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION F- 


Reproductions from authentic paintings of 73 
of the finest New England built Sailing Ships 
of the 19th Century with descriptive text 


Canada, Foreign and U.S. Possessions 





OLD SAILING SHIPS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


A Book for Lovers of Ships and the Sea 


Great care has been taken in selecting the 
originals from which these pictures have been 
made. Some of them have never been repro 
duced before and few, if any of them, in so 
large and attractive a form. Among the marine 
painters whose works are represented may be 
mentioned the following: Frederic Roux, 
Benjamin F. West, Jacob Peterson, Peter Maz 
zinghi, S. Walters, D. McFarlane, Clement 
Drew, F. Cassinelli, T. W. Weitz, C. J. Wal- 
dron, Marshall Johnson, Charles R. Paterson 
and others. 





Price $5 ( 18c carriage charge west of Mississippi, ) P YACHTING, INC. P 25 = ee a I 
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lovers of romance. 


to many tourists. 


25 West 43rd Street 


ALONE IN THE CARIBBEAN 


by FREDERIC A. FENGER 
Author of “The Cruise of Diablesse”’ 


Tuts new edition makes the fascinating story of the voyage of the 
sailing canoe “‘ Yakaboo”’ to the Lesser Antilles once more available to 


There is adventure sufficient to gratify the souls of those who delight in 
daring the unknown, yet the journey courses over paths not unfamiliar 


Mr. Fenger has the faculty and the facility for writing a travelogue 
which allures one to the making of the trip. And it is thus fortunate that 
his guides and charts are explicit and fully informing. 


$3.00 each 


(16c postage West of the Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U. S. Possessions) 


YACHTING, INc. 


New York City 


ye F 








Sent to You 
POSTPAID 
8g ee 


Two Binders (for 12 copies)........................-$5.00 
(Foreign postage 50c per binder) 








FOR XMAS! 


HANDSOME BINDERS 
FOR YOUR 1927 COPIES OF 





A HANDSOME ADDITION TO YOUR LIBRARY 





Each binder holds six copies of Yachting. 
It is very simple to insert each copy as 
received, keeping them neat, clean, intact 
and in consecutive order. Ideal for handy 
reference. 


a2 ae For Your Convenience? ------—- 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
There is enclosed $ .. for one [ | two|_| binders to be sent 
to 


Ss 353 6 


Address. . 
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,. TALIAN YACHT MARLINE ° 


AILMAKERS ITALIAN BoLTROPE LINEN THREAD BALLOONROPE _'62 south sr. 


MANILA YACHT ROPE NEW YORK CITY 


It Will Pay You to Get Our Prices on — ( 
Cc. R. DANIELS, Inc. 


First e ; 
ORK Quality, 101-105 CROSBY ST.. NEW YORK cITY 
Work . my ee » 


Boat Awnings, Side Curtains, Winter Covers, Deck Canvas, etc. 


HEAVY DUTY MARINE OIL GUN No. 102 


PARAGON ey nore 


REVVER SE GEAR S This oil gun has a brass cylinder 2 x 18 inches. It is just the thing to drain the 


For The Highest Grade Motors—Send for Details oil tank in your crank case and the oily water in the bilges. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS EDWIN W. UNDERHILL, Marine Supplies 


Box 68, Taunton, Mass. 527Y MAIN STREET NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 














| FOR SALE 4 YACHT SAILS} O YOUR CHRISTMAS 


made under the personal supervision of SHOPPING EARLY ! 


About seven bound volumes of YACHTING, July Mr. Fred B. Siisby 
to December, 1907. In excellent condition 


$6.00 each, post paid Box No. 1104, care of cc. E. BECKMAN co. 
YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York B . 
| ook List on Page J 20 


1 16-35 Commercial St., New Gedford, Ma 
* é sscenicaiailiiaesiiiaiiatitiaan 
































STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of YACHTING, published monthly at Concord, 
New Hampshire, for October 1, 1927 

State of New York 

County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Earle D. 
Grimm, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
YACHTING, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above c aption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Earle D. Grimm, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. Managing Editor, None. 
Business Manager, Earle D. Grimm, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: YACHTING, Inc., 25 
West 43rd St., New York. John Clarke Kennedy, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York. J. C. Kennedy 
Trust, 25 West 43rd Street, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant's ful! 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

EARLE D. GRIMM, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day « 
October, 1927. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 
(Signed) K. L. SULLIVAN, 
[SEAL] Notary Publi: 
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ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
IN SEA BIRD 


By the Late THomas Ftemine Day 


‘yee 
tos: 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK COV- 
ering the voyage of the 25- 
foot yawl Sea Bird from 
Marblehead, Mass., to Rome 
Italy. 

This is the account written 
by Captain Day for Rudder 
about fifteen years ago. 

Price $3 
l6c postage West of Mississippi, Canada and U. S. Possessions 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 
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BERDORFER 

PUMPS are made 
for every use on board 
a boat. Automatic 
Bilge Pumps, Hand 
Bilge Pumps, Bronze 
Gear Circulating 
Pumps and Motor 
Driven Outfits. 


The CRUISE | 
of DIABLESSE 


By Freperic A. FENGER 





FOR CRUISING MEN Send for Bulletin H 


AND LOVERS OF - : Ra Te 
ie ta Page ape teen he M. L.OBERDORFER 
THE SEA bilge, oufiey aa te —\ am up ply p wand BRASS CO. 


Syracuse, New York 


ing, deck flushing, et 





‘i readers of YacuTiING are already ac- 
quainted with the author, one of the best 
known American deep sea cruising men. For 
the first time the complete story of the long 
voyage he made in his famous little schooner 
Diablesse is available. Don't miss it. 





MicMILLAN 
YACHT BLOCKS 


Have given full and complete 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $3.00 


(z cents postage west of Menai: ) 


satisfaction for nearly eighty 








years. 
Canada, Foreign and U. S. Possessions 
SEND FOR BOOKLET Y 


YACHTING 


25 West 43rd Street ’ New York City W. H. McMILLAN’S SONS 


153 SouTH STREET New YorK 























I OAT builders will tell you the logical time to replace your power plant 


/ \ 
is when you haul out. The job will cost you less, will be executed with 

more care and precision and will climinate the usual spring delays. Write 

) SSC Loleltiar Malou miuilelcel ma LOR) MMO iat icela St Bulelim@uciiils) (oc me Oltiaelstes Ber ha 


been reduced and every rebuilt engine we sell is guaranteed. 


ENGINES i} BRUNS KIMBALL & CO, Inc. aNATORS ORT 
J Main Office and Showr m: 50-52-54 West 17th Street, New York City 


| 
' 
\. w/ Branch: 102 So. 4th Street Philadelphia, Pa 





It Will Pay You to Get Our Prices on _ | Clertnteial 


CANVAS WORK @ S.2istsuns 


Boat Awnings, Side Curtains, Winter Covers, Deck Canvas, etc. 4 





ESTABLISHED 1847 


ANNIN & CQO 


THE LARGEST FLAG HOUSE IM THE WORLD 


rbiAGS& SCRIPTION 


I I 
65-S5th AVENUE AT 16th STREET, NEW YORK PHONE, STUYVESANT 8550 


ICE BOATING | igo gpecs greene with diagrams, illustrating how to 


. build and manage an ice-boat. Combined with these 

By HERBERT L. STONE practical chapters is a fascinating account of the history and 
interest of this sport. The book, compiled from the writings 
leapedenee, should be 








(10¢ postage west of Mississippi, Canada, Foreign 
and U. S. Possessions) of men who have been through actua 


YACHTING. Inc. of interest to all sportsmen. 
25 West 43rd Street ’ New York City 
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*“*KESTREL’’ 4 
Washington, D. C i > ” 

Owned by Mr. Clarence Hall 4 Y y 

Length 91 feet. . . Draught 4.5 feet. . Pd 7 7 ‘ 

Beam 14 feet. , . Speed 14.2 m.p.h.... j Y 

Hall-Scott Power, 2-175 H. P. ... tf > ' 

Hall-Scott driving th b 3:1 4 

eden, Ee bie: . . yy 4 ’ i 

Pr. . 

~ ‘ 7 , 


















. ——- One Worry 
You Can Avoid 


In the season of plans and arrangements 
you can pass by the question of power 
with just a recollection of highly reputed 
Hall-Scott performance. 


For the express cruiser, the auxiliary, the 


speedboat, or for medium duty there are 

lalA(L (le WC 1 Hall-Scott models that will make your 
water trips all recreation. Hall-Scott power 

HARING ZINGINES has established an unsurpassed record for 
reliability. Hall-Scott designing science 

and manufacturing excellence have 

( achieved strength without overweight; 


maximum uninterrupted mechanical 
service without extravagance. 


The most popular boats of this country 
are powered with Hall-Scott engines. All 
the responsibility and resources of Q.C. f> 
backs Hall-Scott operation. Write us 


C.C: (ienh-emperciammerent freely of your plans and get the benefit of 


only assures perfect distribu- ? ¢€)4; experience. 
tion of fuel charges but also 
eliminates back-fire hazard HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 















DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS CO. 


Eastern Factory Branch 
217 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Southwestern Factory Branch Northwestern Factory Branch 
240 Avalon Boulevard 902 Western Avenue 
Wilmington, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 
Factory and General Offices 
Heinz Ave. at Fifth St. 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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Sterling \— 


HN 
5s ) 


Owned by W. K. Jackson, Buffalo, tion Co. 75’ long, 14’7'4” beam, 39” 
] 


N.Y. Powered with Two Sterling draft. Hull dup of fi 
Petrel Reduction Gear Engines. U. 8. Coa@ Guard Patrol Boats 


EVELYN V Built by Chance Marine Construc- 





HE successful application of reduction gears to marine 

engines requires standards of manufacturing practice 

differing from general vehicle practice. Automotive 
clutches and gears do not have the desirable oversize fac- 
tors that assure quietness and long life. 


The Sterling Petrel reduction gear unit is built full size 
for the power. There is no sourd from the gear. You 
would not know a reduction gear was being employed. 


This heavy 75-footer with two Sterling Petrel reduction 
gear engines, 6 cylinders each, 4%” bore, attains 18 miles 
per hour, cruises at 15 miles on about one gallon per mile 
(with both engines in operation), is controlled by one 
man, and in many ways is the most remarkable boat of 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 














BERMUDA 


Unique in the Seven Seas 


Unlike all other lands, these mid- 
ocean islands are free from 
motors, railways, trams, facto- 
ries and the turmoil of modern 
cities and resorts. Bermuda's an- 
cient homes and gardens remain 
unchanged, unspoiled, to charm 
the eye. Within two days of 
New York one finds delight- 
fully different rest and recreation. 


Here, in the world’s most 
Dw climate, winter averages 
of temperature range from 60° 


to 70°. All land and water 
sports are enjoyed throughout 
the year by guests of the many 
excellent hotels and boarding 
places. The Colony’s social life 
is brilliant, colourful, congenial. 


Three steamships weekly. Pass- 
ports not required. Booklet from 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, 26 Broadway, New 
York; Furness Bermuda Line, 34 
Whitehall Street, New York; 
any travel bureau, or address 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


(A Department of the Bermuda Government, which 
has authorized the publication of this advertisement) 








